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Next Month— 


® Enjoying our children, 
as opposed to exploiting 
them, in our celebration of 
the Christmas festival will 
receive emphasis in the De- 
cember issue. In addition 
to the content described on 
page 131 in this issue, 
there will be an editorial, 
“Peace Be With You,” by 
Rose H. Alschuler; an ar- 
ticle, “Christmas Once 
Again,” by Neith Headley, 
which gives some excellent 
suggestions for the prepa- 
ration, planning, and carry- 
ing out of a satisfactory 
Christmas celebration in the 
kindergarten. 
= “Christmas at Ruggles 
Street” by Elizabeth L. 
Homer gives an excellent 
description of Christmas in 
a nursery school. Much of 
the content contained in 
the major symposium 
which is to make up the 
bulk of the issue will 
contain suggestions for all 
groups, but with particular 
emphasis on primary activi- 
ties. 
® Line drawings and pho- 
tographs will be used to 
illustrate the issue. We 
think you will like the 
frontispiece, particularly. 
—The Editor. 
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Editorial Comment 


Teachers as Guides 


T HAS been said that education is guidance. The need for guidance pre- 
I supposes goals—places at which to arrive—and guides who can lead 
toward these goals. 

Popular, successful guides in such places as art galleries, national parks, 
and foreign countries have four important characteristics: They are fine 
physical specimens, exuding enthusiasm, vigor, and vitality. They are 
thoroughly familiar with the places to which their patrons wish to be 
taken. They always find elements of newness in each excursion and make 
the most of them for the benefit of their clients. They study the members 
of each party and adapt their points of emphasis to the peculiarities of the 
party's individuals. 

If education is guidance, then the teacher is the guide. The guidance de- 
manded of her reaches into the physical, mental, social, and emotional 
lives of children. All the more, she needs especially to cultivate the four 
characteristics exhibited by efficient guides in other fields. whe should be 
a personable individual with good health, well-groomed, emotionally 
well-balanced, and genteel in manner. She must know the goal of educa- 
tion—worthy citizenship in a democracy. She must know also what such 
citizenship means on the level of the pupils she guides. She must adapt her 
guidance to each of the widely differing members of the successive groups 
she guides. 


N ADDITION, she must be sensitive to and be able to interpret new ele- 

ments that appear in our swirling civilization. She must be a student 

of research and be able to apply its results to child development. She must 

study the community in which she works, its people, and its facilities for 

guidance. She must keep abreast of changing materials of instruction and 
know their possibilities for her pupils. 

She must be a socialized person, able to cooperate with all those who 
come in contact with her pupils. She must have an active imagination 
which will enable her to put herself in her pupils’ places, to visualize their 
potentialities, to inspire them to do things. Above all, she must enjoy liv- 
ing with children—where they are, there will her laboratory be. 

One must pay a big price to become a successful teacher-guide, but the 
dividends are worth the price.—Helen R. Gumlick, supervisor of kinder- 
garten and primary grades, Denver, Colorado. 


HEN you speak of your child’s education, you mean the bringing 
| J out of the best that is in him so that he can cope with the world 
in which he has to live.—]ohn Langdon-Davies 
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Is Our Teaching Superficial? 


MERICA is the second most literate of all nations. Our children 
A attend school for more years than those of other countries; more 
money is expended for school buildings and equipment, and adult educa- 
tion is rapidly being financed. Yet, withal, we have eleven million or more 
unemployed, many of whom are unemployable, and many employed who 
are rendering only partly efficient service. 

If one would investigate the results of the years of education, let him 
ask at random a sampling of adults over twenty-five years of age to write 
an ordinary letter. Witness their reluctance of approach and observe the 
errors in the products. Listen to a “‘man-in-the-street’’ radio program. The 
average wayfarer’s ignorance and misinformation are woeful. Question 
stenographers and clerks and discover their inability to do simple filing, 
spelling and punctuation. Note the popularity of the comic, graphic, and 
sport sections of the newspapers and the relatively unused condition of 
the balance of the papers. This may seem like an indecent exposure of the 
American “‘educated”’ public, but in so far as the greater part of the popu- 
lation is concerned, it is deserved. And this in the face of our splendid 
educational opportunities! 

Why? Largely because the schools fail in one of their major responsi- 
bilities: to make learning such a thorough process that academic achieve- 
ment becomes a precious possession whose ownership provides a sense 
of security and furnishes incentive to further study. We have criticized 
justly the narrowness of education forty or fifty years ago, but we cannot 
dispose of its shoroughness so lightly. Probably much of the present prog- 
ress of our nation is due to that very thoroughness. 


N A world so full of interesting things as ours is today, we should all 

be as “happy as kings.’’ Instead, we sometimes are as confused as 

kings! We lack a definite control of the fundamentals basic to intellectual 
competency and growth. An old adage states that 


One thing at a time and that done well 
Is a very good rule, as many can tell. 


The truth in this adage exists today. It does not imply old type subject- 
matter teaching but it does mean concentration of effort on each phase 
of learning until that learning is complete. No one has been heard to re- 
gret thorough early training; many regret smattering attempts. It is our 
responsibility as teachers to provide a useful well-learned background for 
the efforts of the future makers of the nation.—D.E.W. 


EN must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
—Pope 
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Transitions in Discipline 


May HILL ARBUTHNOT 


I N THE literature of progressive education 
in general and nursery schools in particular, 
discipline is a word seldom used. It dropped 
out of our educational vocabularies for good 
reasons. Discipline was, to many people, 
synonymous with punishment. You dis- 
ciplined a child only when you punished him. 
Discipline had also come to mean a kind of 
militarism—a blind obedience to authority 
with individual choice, or even cooperation, 
reduced to the minimum. In both ideas— 
punishment or blind obedience—the child 
was not growing in self-control and he was 
actually being robbed of a chance to develop 
initiative. It was just this false conception 
of discipline that brought the word into dis- 
favor. Instead, we now use such words as 
guidance, management, training. 


WuHaT Is DISCIPLINE 


A broader conception of discipline is de- 
sirable because it offers a significant organ- 
ization of ideas for child development. When 
we speak of a disciplined person, we do not 
think of a helpless member of a chain-gang, 
but rather of a person who has learned self- 
control. We judge the degree of a person’s 
civilization by the degree to which he is 
capable of disciplining himself. A highly 
civilized person is a disciplined person. He 
has learned to control himself. Stock markets 
crash, plumbers fail, the maid burns the 
roast for the dinner party; the disciplined 
person neither breaks under the strain, 
shrieks, weeps, nor has a temper-tantrum. He 
has learned self-control. 

A highly efficient person is a disciplined 
person. There is a disagreeable task to be per- 
formed, a long burdensome bit of routine to 
be seen through; the disciplined person 
neither runs away, nor procrastinates; he 


Learning self-control is part of the busi- 
ness of growing up. The problems of 
transition from submission to outside 
authority to control from within are dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Arbuthnot, associate 
professor of education at Western Re- 
serve University. 
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works energetically until the task is finished. 
He has learned to see today’s toil in terms 
of tomorrow's comfort. He is a controlled 
person. So, then, when we speak of dis- 
cipline we do not mean that blind submission 
to authority that marks the infant's behavior, 
but rather we mean a progressive develop- 
ment in self-control that results in a civilized, 
efficient and happy human being. 

It is evident, however, that discipline be- 
gins with passive submission. How, then, 
does it reach the level of self-control? Only 
with struggle, with inner and outer conflict, 
and never with smooth perfection either in 
the process or the results. It is not merely a 
series of steps from easy rules of behavior 
to difficult rules. Instead, it is a complete 
shift in the center of authority. Herein lies 
the difficulty. Discipline begins outside the 
self, with submission to authority, but true 
discipline must ultimately come largely from 
within, and a person is not completely dis- 
ciplined until he can both submit to outside 
authority and also control himself from 
within. 

It is not an accident that every parent 
group wishes to discuss obedience. The 
safety, health and all-round well-being of 
babies and young children depend on their 
submission to adult control and the adult 
gets used to this submission. She puts baby 
to bed and he goes to sleep. She offers him 
food and he nurses. She picks him up and he 
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yields. Suddenly, when this docile baby re- 
fuses to eat, or sleep, or stay down, the adult 
is surprised and says: ‘‘My child must obey” 
or ‘How can I make my child obey?” This 
is the period when the shift in authority be- 
gins and conflict is inevitable. 

Douglas Thom, in his Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child, calls attention to the 
fact that the characteristics favorable to 
obedience are imitation, submissiveness, sug- 
gestibility—all negative. While the char- 
acteristics unfavorable to obedience are curi- 
osity, self-assertiveness, initiative, dominance 
—all positive traits that we hope the child 
will develop. So, unless we wish to destroy 
curiosity, initiative, persistence, we never 
want one hundred per cent obedience, but 
how much do we want? The home, the 
nursery school, the kindergarten—each sees 
different aspects of this problem as the baby 
passes from helpless submission to the ex- 
ploring, experimental activities of childhood. 
Let us begin with the home problems. 


AS THE HoME SEEs IT 


One child was the victim of a mother who 
prolonged the extreme routinization of in- 
fancy far too long. This little girl developed 
extreme negativism; she refused everything 
on general principles and said, “I won’t’’ or 
“No” to everything. 

Another child was rewarded for com- 
pletely docile behavior. The mother said: “I 
have a very obedient little girl. She does just 
what I tell her to do. I cannot understand 
why some parents have so much trouble 
making their children obey.”” Yet this child 
cried when left with other children. She was 
afraid to try anything. The mother had pro- 
longed the submissiveness of infancy. In 
both cases the mothers had neglected to pre- 
pare the way for the transition in discipline. 

How can this transition be brought about? 
Of course, the routines of eating, sleeping, 
bathing, elimination must be seen through 
on schedule. But in less important matters, 
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the home can provide for the child’s first ex- 
periments with independence by lessening 
adult pressure here and there. The mother 
can give the child a choice: “Which of your 
play dresses will you wear today?” Or, ‘“What 
part of your cupboard will you use for your 
blocks?’’ Moreover, she can keep hands off 
her child’s play. If she provides a safe place 
and adequate materials for play, then she 
should let her child alone while he plays, 
The home problem is to hold to routines but 
to lessen adult pressure in other matters, with 
the deliberate intention of extending the 
child’s responsibility for his own behavior. 


AS THE NURSERY SCHOOL SEES IT 


The nursery school sees still other phases 
of the problem. Many children are sent to 
nursery schools because the parents are 
baffled by the sudden difficulties involved in 
this transition stage of discipline. Negativ- 
ism, temper-tantrums, food refusals, sleep- 
lessness, thumb-sucking, timidity are all 
varied expressions of too much adult pres- 
sure, too complete regimentation, too little 
sense of the child’s need to regulate his own 
behavior in some parts of the day. 

Two interesting cases of this prolonging 
of an infantile type of discipline have come 
to our attention. One was a little boy of four 
years, an only child. He was cared for by a 
French governess of forty. She dressed him, 
fed him, made him say French words with 
her, told him when to play with his blocks, 
when to stop, what to build. From dawn to 
dark she directed him. He was beginning to 
stutter. Mental indecision developed that 
was almost a mental tic. He would say, “I 
must play with my blocks, but I don’t want 
to play with my blocks, but I must play with 
my blocks.” 

A second case was a little girl, also cared 
for by a nurse, plus a mother and two doting 
grandparents. This child developed a nervous 
scream, piercing and nerve-racking, as 4 
means of holding those sweetly oppressive 
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adults at bay. It worked, too! They were at 
their wit’s end. 

Perhaps, because the nursery school has 
received an undue number of normal chil- 
dren who are temporary victims of well- 
meaning adults, unable to let them alone, it 
has glorified the “hands-off” policy of disci- 
pline. “Let them alone, and they will come 
home” has worked over and over again with 
these harassed youngsters who have had too 
much supervision. However, the “hands-off” 
policy of the nursery school is not merely 
a remedial measure, but a deliberate attempt 
to help the young child over his first hurdle 
from complete submission to growing self- 
determinism. The difficulty the nursery school 
faces is in keeping a sane balance between the 
maintenance of sufficient adult control to 
insure the child’s well-being plus his accep- 
tance of desirable behavior patterns, and the 
extension of the child’s own responsibility 
for his behavior. These may be stated as ob- 
jectives in which the nursery school must 
maintain sufficient adult control to: (1) 
Insure the child’s health and safety; (2) 
Insure his acceptance of desirable behavior 
patterns; (3) Extend his responsibility for 
his own behavior. 

As I watch two-year-old groups of chil- 
dren and four-year-old groups (speaking ap- 
proximately) in various nursery schools, the 
larger number of problems are with the 
fours, and the reasons are fairly obvious to 
any observer. Two-year-olds are on the whole 
more concerned with things than with each 
other. They play near each other, but not 
together. The struggle for possession is the 
chief social problem in the two-year-old yard, 
and mine and thine are soon understood. The 
two-year-olds slide, climb, bounce, haul 
wagons, pat sand, pile blocks, trundle wheel 
toys, mostly alone. In their continuous ex- 
ploration of the world, they are receiving 
the discipline of things. This discipline is 
more consistent and inevitable than the disci- 
pline of human beings. Blocks piled askew 
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fall off; a velocipede unsteered goes astray; 
if you fall on the cement it hurts; if you let 
go on the slide you shoot down. With things 
properly chosen, a few very simple rules suf- 
fice, and for the rest, the child is disciplined 
in his struggles to manage objects by the ob- 
jects themselves. This discipline is unemo- 
tional and impersonal. Here the “hands-off” 
policy works most of the time and the child’s 
independence is developed rapidly and 
wholesomely. 


NuRSERY SCHOOL GANGDOM 


As the child becomes more sure of his 
mastery of things, however, and more in- 
terested in his peers, trouble increases and the 
“hands-off” policy wobbles; for alas! the 
discipline of our peers is far from consist- 
ent. We like to say that the child who slaps, 
learns not to slap, because his peers shun 
him. Or, the child who bosses and bullies 
learns gentle, winning methods of leader- 
ship because his disagreeable behavior is 
punished by the group. But just test these 
comfortable theories with a little observa- 
tion and see what actually happens when 
adults continue to let the children alone. 
If a big child slaps or strikes and enough 
children run away, or cry and give up, the 
big child learns that he can get possession of 
desired objects nine times out of ten by this 
method. The child who bosses and bullies 
will over and over again gather spellbound 
followers who make up a gang and harry the 
weaker members of society with complete 
success and satisfaction. I have seen it con- 
tinued in a group of seven-, eight-, and nine- 
year-old boys who were getting the utmost 
joy out of the success of their neighborhood 
depredations. The development of this type 
of behavior means that the “hands-off” 
policy is inadequate. As a matter of fact, it is 
not fair to the children. The shift from out- 
side to inner authority is too rapid for the 
young child. He is unequal to the strain in- 
volved and goes to pieces under it. 
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The Discipline 
of Things 


(Left) Absorbed in dressing her doll and, for the 
time being, interested in playing alone. (Below) A 
child is disciplined in his struggles to manage ob- 
jects by the objects themselves. Two-year-old Bill's 
problem is how to get the truck wheels out of the 
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In a group, recently, four little boys under 
the leadership of a vigorous almost-five-year- 
old, began by taking another child’s wagon. 
They ran the wagon full-tilt through a 
block structure and knocked it over. Next 
they upset a little girl’s doll carriage. Then 
they swooped down on another child and 
took his train away. So it went for forty-five 


hoped the group would discipline them, but 
their own world of other children could not 
cope with them, could not even hold its own 
against this able gang. The gang, meanwhile, 
was in the process of enjoying immensely a 
lawless type of behavior that was apparently 
on the way to becoming an accepted pattern, 
unless adults stepped in. 





Works Progress Administration 


With older children there is danger of over-emphasizing group activities. Although working 
here in a group, each child, or smaller group, has a particular interest. 


minutes. Of course they met with protests; 
but, by their numbers, good team work, loud 
yells and brisk pulling and slapping methods 
they won every time. By noon, their de- 
moralization was evident in their flushed 
faces, high-pitched voices, hyper-activity and 
outbursts of anger with each other. 
Interestingly enough, this behavior was re- 
sumed the next day and several succeeding 
days, until adults intervened. The adults had 


Nursery schools and progressive education 
schools have come in for much criticism on 
this score. We are accused of continuing the 
“hands-off” policy until our children are 
notably bad-mannered and lawless. This 
criticism cannot be wholly true, of course, or 
our schools would not have survived, but it 
is probable that we have gone too far in 
relinquishing adult control and trusting these 
children to discipline themselves. 
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After all, every adult must submit gra- 
ciously to external authority. In a new coun- 
try, we cannot regulate our own lives effec- 
tively until we know something of the 
customs and laws of that country. So with 
children in nursery schools; one responsi- 
bility of an adult is to be an interpreter of 
social laws. Such interpretation begins on 
the spot when needed. 

We say, “When John has the wagon first, 
it is John’s. We do not try to take it away. 
We find something else to play with until 
John is through.” In this way mine and thine 
get underway. 

We say, ‘“We do not scream when we want 
something. We ask for it pleasantly.” Be- 
cause we know that the child or adult who 
habitually speaks pleasantly will have easier 
and more friendly contacts with people than 
the child or adult who speaks sharply, or 
whines, or yells. 

When play becomes demoralized and de- 
moralizing, we do not call it naughty. We 
say, ‘“That kind of play does not seem to be 
a good idea, does it? Because it makes other 
children cry and feel bad. What would be 
a better way to play? Who has a good idea 
for another play?” 

We need to remember that putting a 
young child in a group of his peers is in itself 
a strain. We must see that these first social 
experiences are on the whole more pleasant 
than unpleasant, more satisfying than try- 
ing. This means adult guidance and adult 
interpretation of the discipline that society 
enforces and demands. 


DISCIPLINE IN KINDERGARTEN 
AND GRADES 


The kindergarten and the grades face still 
other discipline problems. Except in a few 
cases, kindergartens and primary grades in- 
variably deal with larger numbers of chil- 
dren, often twice as many to a teacher, as 
the nursery school. This means a certain 
regimentation of behavior. Group singing, 
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group games and rhythms, group units of ac- 
tivity, group appreciation periods, group 
drills are the order of the day. Now group 
activities with any sizable number of chil- 
dren—even twenty-five-—mean that the 
burden of control is not on the child but on 
the adult in charge. While the pressure of 
adult control in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary may be as sympathetic as possible, it 
is, nevertheless, there continuously. This 
means that in many schools the child is ex- 
pected to drop back to the infantile level of 
submissiveness, chiefly because of numbers 
and a necessary emphasis on group activities, 

Some group work is, of course, desirable. 
Undoubtedly one of the chief functions of 
the kindergarten is to induct the child into 
the complexities and amenities of group life. 


We must all learn to work in groups part of | 


the time, disciplining ourselves to play the 
part most helpful to the group and to accept 
outside authority with agreeable responsive- 
ness. At the same time, there should be the 
continued experience in self-discipline that 
comes through solitary work and personal de- 
cisions for one’s own activities and for the 
use of time. 

This, then, seems to be the particular 
problem the kindergarten-primary needs to 
solve. Too much group work regiments the 
child and keeps him chiefly in a state of pas- 
sive submission, subject to adult control. Yet, 
how can thirty, or forty, or fifty active chil- 
dren be dealt with otherwise? 

We have used the unit of work as one 
possible solution—some childen doing car- 
pentry work, others painting, others sewing 
to a common end. But as I have watched 
these units year after year, I have seen some 
children strongly resistant to the group store, 
or group boat, or post office. Often it has 
seemed to me that such a child might well 
be permitted to work on his own sometimes. 
Perhaps when the unit requires collecting 
rocks for the museum, or mosses for the 
vivarium, he will cooperate with the group 
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willingly. But where there is marked lack of 
interest in the project, may not such a child 
be allowed to go on his own? Sometimes he 
might be made responsible for showing the 
group his paintings, or his block building, or 
the clay modelling he has done by himself. 
Sometimes he might just be left alone; for, 
what he may need chiefly is a release from the 
coercion of group work, or from continual 
adult guidance. 

After all, we need to remind ourselves that 
the chief work of the world is done by soli- 
tary workers—men and women who refuse 
to be completely socialized. It is just possible 
that we try to over-socialize our young chil- 
dren. The person who has not learned to 
work and play absorbedly on his own is 
badly off as an adult. In our schools, solitary 
work and play should be encouraged and pro- 
tected as well as the socialized varieties. 

Another aspect of this problem is that a 
few of the children in our schools are 
markedly ideational in their interests. They 
are going to be just as resistant to manual ac- 
tivities as other children are to intellectual 
ones. These children are interested in words, 
numbers, meanings of things. They need not 
be exempt from the discipline of all manual 
activities, but they can profitably be given a 
little more leeway in their pursuit of facts or 
ideas, and their desire for solitary activities 
of their own. In such solitary work, seriously 
pursued, there is self-discipline of the most 
desirable kind. 

In conclusion, then, let me sum up a few 
of these points. Because discipline is a pain- 
ful progression from complete submission 
to a greater and greater assumption of re- 
sponsibility for one’s own behavior, conflict 
is inevitable. The transition will be made 
awkwardly and perfection will never be 
achieved. The home finds the conflict par- 
ticularly trying when the child is passing 
from the docile submission of infancy to the 
stage where he is making persistent and 
vigorous breaks for independence and self- 
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determinism. Most homes try to prolong 
submission unduly and the child’s resistance 
to too much adult pressure is only equalled 
by the parents’ resistance to lessening their 
control. The need in most homes is to main- 
tain control of such routines and activities 
as are necessary to the child’s health and 
safety, but to give him the maximum free- 
dom in his play and in those activities where 
he can safely try things for himself. 

The nursery school, wishing to aid this 
shift from outer to inner control, has perhaps 
gone too far with the “hands-off’’ policy. 
In groups of children there is at best a strain 
on each child’s self-tendencies. Adults must 
see that this strain does not grow too acute. 
Otherwise, habitual retreat from social con- 
tacts or an over-aggressive attack on the 
group in order to maintain one’s rights may 
result. Such undesirable patterns of group be- 
havior may easily get underway if young 
children have to bear too much of the burden 
of discipline themselves. The business of the 
adult is to prevent these undesirable patterns 
by a patient interpretation and maintenance 
of those social laws that make for comfort- 
able and friendly group life. 

Finally, the kindergarten and primary 
grades, because of their numbers, are, per- 
haps, in danger of over-emphasizing group 
activities to the point where the child is once 
more reduced to docile submission to adult 
control. However sympathetic this control 
may be, it should not engulf the child’s en- 
tire day. In the kindergarten and the grades 
there should be opportunity for solitary work 
and play, for individual decisions concerning 
the use of one’s time. Group life is impor- 
tant, but so is the ability to work alone. All 
of our lives we must submit gracefully to 
some external authority, but we must also 
grow in self-control. With children as well 
as with ourselves, we must move towards 
the goal of Angelo Patri’s happy definition: 
“Real discipline is the ordering of the self 
by the self.” 








Guiding Mental Development 


BETH L. WELLMAN 


Tre viewpoint that education is a guiding 
process permits us to look at all of the ex- 
periences of the child both inside and outside 
the schoolroom. It permits us to realize that 
education begins long before the child enters 
school. The importance of the infancy period 
for setting the tone of mental development 
has been dramatically emphasized in recent 
studies of foster children by Skeels (5)? and 
Skodak (7). These two workers studied chil- 
dren born into underprivileged homes whose 
parentage was such as is commonly con- 
sidered to be inferior stock. The parents were 
unquestionably of the lowest orders in socio- 
economic status and economic self-sufficiency, 
and many were undesirables from the stand- 
point of such social criteria as crime, mo- 
rality, and mental disease. Yet infants and 
very young children from such parentage 
when placed in good foster homes showed ex- 
cellent mental development, testing at the 
preschool ages superior in intelligence. Fur- 
thermore, these children are giving every 
evidence of maintaining a superior status 
over a period of several years. These foster 
homes have demonstrated the influence of 
guidance of mental development in the 
earliest years. 

Studies of children at the preschool ages 
have amply demonstrated the potency of 
nursery school attendance in improving chil- 
dren’s 1Q’s between the ages of two and six 
years. The children who are enrolled in the 
preschool laboratories of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station are a superior 
group. They come from excellent homes. The 
mean IQ of an entering group in any one 
year is about 115. Yet in spite of a superior 
initial status, there is a mean gain in six 





1 The numbers within the parentheses refer to the bibliog- 
raphy on page 112. 
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( Can enriched and extended environ- 
ments bring about increases in IQ? 
W hat are the effects of unfavorable en. 
vironments on IQ? Miss Wellman is 
professor of child psychology at the 

| University of Iowa. 








months’ time of approximately six to eight 
IQ points. There are further gains in the 
second year of preschool, but no gains during 
the summer when not in preschool. Children 
of similar initial ability and similar home 
backgrounds who never attend preschool do 
not show gains. 


EFFECTS OF UNFAVORABLE ENVIRONMENT 


It is possible to make conditions so bad | 


that there will be large decreases in IQ at 
the preschool ages. We (6) have recently 
studied a group of children in an orphanage 
under a regime where the concept of need 
of guidance for adequate development was, 
for practical purposes, nonexistent. The chil- 
dren under school age were herded together 
in a ‘‘cottage” under the supervision of an 
untrained matron who was assigned, among 
other duties, the responsibility for mending 
the clothes of thirty to thirty-five children. 


The children were bathed and dressed by ' 


older orphange girls assigned to the task 
without reference to their desires. Play equip- 
ment was not provided. The children were 
well taken care of physically and under ex- 
cellent medical supervision. In two years 
time a group of twenty-six children who 
averaged 90 in IQ (average intelligence) 
dropped 16 points. On the final test their 
mean IQ was thus 74, or only slightly above 
feeble-mindedness. 

Two case illustrations of children who 
were average in intelligence and became 
feeble-minded will show how great can be 
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the effects of lack of guidance. Child No. 1 
tested 98 (average) at 18 months of age. 
At 25 months he tested 93, at 28 months 83 
(dull-normal), at 31 months 80, at 40 
months 61 (feeble-minded), and at 52 
months again 61. Child No. 2 tested 103 at 
18 months, 72 (borderline) at 27 months, 


» 63 (feeble-minded) at 38 months, and 60 


at 50 months. These two children lost 37 and 
43 points in IQ in less than three years’ time. 
They are now residents of an institution for 
the feeble-minded. Changes such as these 
are not accidents. There was nothing physi- 
cally wrong with these children, but there 
was something decidedly wrong with their 
environment. Motor achievements, social 
competence, and language ability, particu- 
larly vocabulary, all likewise showed the ef- 


| fects of the unfavorable environment. 


We would not be so positive that these de- 


' creases were due to environment were it not 


for the fact that a modern preschool building 
was erected on the orphanage grounds, where 
half of the children of preschool age were 
ptivileged to spend several hours a day under 
the guidance of trained teachers. During the 
hours when not attending preschool, these 
children lived the same lives in the same cot- 
tages as the group just described. They were 
initially of the same intelligence. The chil- 
dren who attended preschool did not lose 


The non-preschool orphanage children 
illustrate how mental development suffers 
when children are deprived of the guidance 
usually provided by parents in family life. 
They were bereft of the varied intellectual 
and emotional experiences associated with 
family life. Whole areas of learning were cut 
off from their experiences because of insti- 
tutional life. They had no opportunity to 
learn about household equipment or the 
mechanics of home living—areas particularly 
important to the very young child. They had 


) No extensions of environment either through 


themselves moving beyond the confines of 
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the institution or through experiences 
brought in from outside by visitors. No one 
read stories to them, explained picture books, 
or sought to help them build up an adequate 
vocabulary. 


CHANGES IN IQ DUE TO PRESCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


Good nursery schools enrich the intel- 
lectual experiences even of children for- 
tunately situated in regard to family life. 
In our preschool laboratories we have noted 
that the amount of gain in IQ is related to 
initial level. Children below the very superior 
level gain, the average group gaining more 
than the superior. Usually we do not find 
gains at the highest levels. This led to a 
study by McCandless (4) of six very superior 
four-year-old children who were given an es- 
pecially enriched curriculum. They worked 
on special projects for about an hour a day 
for several months. Otherwise they experi- 
enced the usual preschool regime for their 
group. These six children ranged in IQ from 
125 to 165 at the beginning of the year. 
Their progress was compared with that of six 
other four-year-old children of equal initial 
ability who were enrolled in the same pre- 
school group. At the end of the year it was 
found that the experimental group stood 
slightly higher than the control group in- 
tellectually. 

A companion study by Carr (1) of the 
social and emotional changes of the two 
groups indicated that the differences in 
changes, although slight, were in favor of 
the experimental group. The social and emo- 
tional measures used included social partici- 
pation, leadership, ascendant behavior, popu- 
larity, behavior problem tendencies, nervous 
habits, and ratings on selected social behavior 
items. There was thus no indication that such 
a program was harmful to the children. 

In the experimental group observations 
were taken of the activities of the children 
in the midst of carrying out the projects. 
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The projects included a trip to a farm and 
consequent building and equipping of a 
miniature farm, a visit to various downtown 
stores, and the construction of individual 
flower shops and similar activities, inter- 
spersed with stories and expeditions of other 
sorts. An attempt was made to answer all 
questions fully and to make suggestions 
leading to higher levels of thinking, but at 
the same time to leave the children free to 
pursue their own ends. Within the small 
experimental group a positive correlation 
was found between changes in intelligence 
and percentage of constructive behavior 
(here defined as including the following 
behavior: initiates activity, asks constructive 
questions, applies or originates concepts, pre- 
dicts the outcome of an activity, uses number 
concepts). A negative correlation was ob- 
tained between changes in intelligence and 
negative behavior (here defined as asks for 
help, makes wrong answer, shows destructive 
behavior). Thus within this small group 
differences in the activities of the children 
during the time they were engaged in the 
project were reflected in different amounts 
of gain in intelligence. For the twelve ex- 
perimental and control children a negative 
correlation was obtained between changes in 
Binet IQ and changes in behavior problem 
tendencies, indicating that the children who 
gained most in IQ made the most favorable 
changes in behavior problems. 

One of the most interesting pairs of chil- 
dren in the study was a pair of twins, pre- 
sumably identical. The difference in growth 
ofthese two children was the largest obtained 
for any of the six pairs. On Stanford-Binet 
tests in the fall the twins were equal, each 
testing 128 IQ. On the California Test of 
Mental Maturity each tested 145 IQ in the 
fall. On the Minnesota Preschool Scale the 
experimental twin tested 120 and the control 
twin 130. In the spring the experimental 
twin clearly excelled the control twin in all 
measures. Her Stanford-Binet was 143 (a 
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gain of 15 points) while the control’s Stan- 
ford-Binet was 125. On the California test, 


the experimental twin received an IQ of 153 | 
and the control 147. On the Minnesota scale — 


the experimental twin tested 132 and the 
control twin 123. 
Studies of the later development of pre- 


school children indicate that the increases in ; 
IQ due to preschool attendance are perma- | 


nent. Comparisons of the college entrance 
examination percentiles and of scores on an 
intelligence test in high school have shown 
that children who attended preschool made 
higher scores on these later measures than 
other children who did not attend preschool 
(10). The two groups were matched on 
initial IQ and attended the same elementary 
schools. 


LATER CHANGES IN IQ 


Not all increases in IQ come at the | 


preschool ages, however. Differences in in- 
tellectual growth have been found in differ- 
ent elementary school systems. Some school 
environments are more intellectually stimu- 


lating than others. We have found that pre- 


school children who attend certain elemen- 
tary schools continue to increase in IQ, while 
other preschool children attending other 
elementary schools do not make further 
gains after leaving preschool (9). These 
differences have been found in Stanford- 
Binet IQ, and have been verified recently in 
a study by Haslam (3) of changes from the 
Merrill-Palmer performance tests at the pre- 
school ages to the Arthur performance scale 
about five years later. 

Another study by Starkweather (8) has 
shown that children gain more in Stanford: 
Binet in a five-year period in some schools 
than in other schools. Three school systems 
were compared. Two of the school systems 
had kindergarten or first grade groups of 
very superior ability, the mean IQ of entering 
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groups being about 120. In the one school, ; 


children initially below 115 IQ showed an 
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Diagram showing changes in IQ over a five-year period of 
children in three elementary schools. Children in school 
A who were average in intelligence on school entrance did 
not change, but children of average intelligence in school 
C gained considerably. Children in school A initially very 
superior lost considerably in IQ, while very superior chil- 
dren in school C did not change. 


excess of gains over losses in the five- 
year period, and children initially above 115 
IQ showed an excess of losses over gains. We 
can thus speak of the “mental stimulation 
value” of this school as being about 115. In 
the other school the mental stimulation value 
was about 125, about 10 points higher. In 
the third school there was an average popu- 
lation, the mean IQ of entering groups being 
around 95. The mental stimulation value of 
this school was about 100 IQ, or 15 points 
below the one school and 25 points below 
the other. Children of the same initial ability 
showed quite different patterns of growth 
in the three school systems. 

From these and other studies, particularly 
one by Crissey (2) on institutional children, 
we have come to believe that group mental 
level of the children is an important factor 
in the change in IQ of a particular child. 
A child of 110 IQ in a group whose mean 
IQ is 120 will gain more than a child of 110 
IQina group whose mean IQ is 100. Group 
mental level is by no means the only factor, 
however. We feel that differences in educa- 
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tional procedures and practices play an im- 
portant part, too. 

The extent of upward change that may 
take place is truly remarkable. We have 
examples of children entering preschool with 
average intelligence who, under especially 
favorable circumstances, have later tested at 
the “genius” levels (10). For example, 
Child No. 1 tested 98 at 3 years of age, 109 
at 4 years, 126 at 5 years, 125 at 7 years, 
153 at 10 years. In seven years’ time he 
changed 55 points in IQ. On an intelligence 
test at 15 years of age he made a score 
corresponding to the top 1 percent and when 
he entered college he was in the top 10 per- 
cent on the college entrance examination. 
Child No. 2 tested 124 at 3 years of age, 
135 at 4 years, 146 at 5 years, 160 at 9 
years, 165 at 10 years, and 154 at 12 years. 
She also was in the top 1 percent on an intel- 
ligence test at 15 years of age. 


Factors THAT CHANGE IQ 
What makes children increase in IQ? We 
have indicated above that the child’s relative 
place in his group is a factor and that differ- 
ences in educational practices and procedures 
are important. It is our experience that chil- 
dren gain mentally through mental exercise. 


Mental Stimu- 
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Diagram showing the “mental stimulation value” of three 
elementary schools. The trend 7 oom in school C was 
toward a very superior status, groups moving toward 
125 IQ. The trend of change in school A was toward 
average ability, all groups moving toward 100 IQ. 
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By this is not meant drill. The best type of 
mental growth is not accomplished by put- 
ting the child through paces like a race horse, 
or by practicing something over and over 
like the scales on the piano. It is accom- 
plished in part by providing the child with 
the opportunity for a life rich in experiences. 
This is enhanced by what is sometimes called 
extensions of environment and requires 
teacher and parent to be thinking constantly 
ahead of the children. Intellectual develop- 
ment flourishes in an atmosphere which 
encourages independence of thinking and in- 
tellectual curiosity. Fortunate is the child 
who is never disillusioned from the attitude 
that learning is fun and that it reaps its 
own rewards. 

There is no really satisfactory substitute 
for association with other children of high 
ability. Children set goals for themselves in 
terms of what other children can do. Com- 
placency about one’s own achievements is 
not conducive to further intellectual efforts. 
Freedom from personality difficulties, such 
as jealousy, lack of self-confidence, and shy- 
ness, leaves the child freer to make the most 
of experiences that are offered. An alert 
teacher can do much to help a child over- 
come such difficulties, thus putting him in a 
position to profit more by an enriched cur- 
riculum. 
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N GENERAL, it can be stated that a mass of evidence accumulated 
particularly in recent years points toward the validity of these state- 
ments: that intelligence is a functional concept; that the problem of nature 
versus nurture is not especially helpful—rather they always go together; 
that intelligence tests, while inadequate, do have substantial validity; 
that most changes in mental status are made in young children.—George 
Stoddard. 








Guiding Children’s Social Development 


DorOTHEA McCARTHY 


On E OF the most important single criteria 
used by mental hygienists in judging a child’s 
personality adjustment is his adequacy in 
social situations. Social adequacy, as indicated 
by lack of shyness or domineering tend- 
encies, by a willingness to share and to co- 
operate with others, and by general emo- 
tional poise in social situations, should 
therefore be a major goal of the educative 
process. 

In order to guide children’s social develop- 
ment, however, it is necessary for teachers to 
be familiar with the normal course of social 
development, to be able to detect behavior 
trends in individual children which are in- 
dicative of social maladjustment, and not 
only to understand the factors that have led 
to these maladjustments, but also to know 
what can be done by way of guidance to cor- 
rect these undesirable social tendencies 
which are manifested by individual children 
from time to time. 

Recent research in child development in- 
dicates that children’s social attitudes are 
readily influenced by environmental factors 
which are well within the control of parents 
and teachers. In fact, research in this field 
seems to be emerging from the purely de- 
scriptive stage in which observations of the 
social behavior of children of various ages 
are recorded, and to be entering a more ex- 
perimental period in which certain factors 
are varied systematically in attempts to get 
at cause and effect relationships. 

The past few years have witnessed an en- 
couraging narrowing of the gap between the 
practical need for information in the area of 
social development, and the body of scientific 
knowledge resulting from research in this 
important field. Some data are now available 
on the relationship of such factors as physical 


| Is social behavior modifiable, and can 
children be guided in acquiring desira- 
ble and successful techniques for getting 
along with others? Miss McCarthy is as- 
sociate professor of educational psy- 
chology at Fordham University, New 
York City. 

‘ j 
development, motor skills, amount and kinds 
of play equipment, nursery school experience 
and particular techniques of social contact 
to children’s social development. 








IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The importance of good physical develop- 
ment and motor coordination for the child’s 
social development is indicated by several 
studies. Buhler’ reports that when pairs of 
infants are observed in a play pen, that the 
physically stronger and more skillful child 
becomes superior in the situation, while the 
child who is less skillful physically becomes 
inhibited in his movements by the free dis- 
play of the first child. Such findings take 
on added significance in the light of the 
recent report by Hardy? who found that 
elementary school children who are “best 
liked” by their classmates are superior in 
athletic ability, especially in tests of skill in 
such performances as running, throwing, and 
balancing. 

Not only were the most popular children 
especially proficient in the type of play- 
ground activities usually engaged in by boys 
and girls of elementary school age, but 
they were very likely to have high health 
ratings and to have fewer physical defects 
than their less popular classmates. Such find- 


1 Buhler, C. ‘‘Social Development’’ in Handbook of Child 
Psychology. By Carl Murchison. Second Edition Revised. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1933. 

? Hardy, Martha C. ‘‘Social Recognition at the Elementary 
School Age.’ Journal of Social Psychology, 1937, 8:365-384. 
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With appropriate teacher guidance in sharing and cooperating in the use of play equipment, there 
is little to fear regarding the child’s social development. 


ings point to the importance of school health 
programs and recreational facilities, not only 
for the sake of the health of the children, 
but also because of the indirect favorable 
influence that vigorous health appears to 
have on their social adjustments. 

Other analyses in Hardy’s study show that 
children who earn social recognition from 
other children are very likely to be somewhat 
superior in one or several traits, if not in 
physical prowess, in intelligence or school 
achievement, cooperativeness or general be- 
havior adjustment. It would appear then, 
that if a child’s social adjustment seems in 
jeopardy because of some permanent physical 
handicap, he may nevertheless achieve social 
recognition through the cultivation of some 
other trait or traits. Such a child, however, 
may be in need of special guidance in the 
acquisition of certain skills to serve as ade- 
quate compensations. 


IMPORTANCE OF PLAY MATERIALS 


The importance of play materials in chil- 
dren’s social development has been well 


brought out in studies by Johnson® and Van 
Alstyne* which are laden with practical im- 
plications for the educator. Play materials 
have been shown to be essential, not only 
in bringing children into social contact with 
one another, but in maintaining wholesome 
social relationships, for social groups of 
young children seldom form without a com- 
mon interest in some play material. Those 
which occasionally form without a common 
interest in play material do not hold to- 
gether for any appreciable length of time. 
Young children when thrown together with- 
out play materials to serve as a psychological 
bond, as well as to give them wholesome 
outlets for personal expression and achieve- 
ment, are placed in a rather vicious situation, 
in which, after having exhausted their 
limited powers of conversation, they often 
revert to unwholesome play with each other 
and frequent quarrelling. 


“The Effect on Behavior of 


* Johnson, Marguerite W. 
Child De- 


Variation in the Amount of Play Equipment."’ 
velopment, 1935, 6:56-68. 

Van Alstyne, Dorothy. Play Behavior and Choice of Play 
Materials of Preschool Children. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932. 
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Johnson’s study has shown that while the 
presence of play equipment reduces the num- 
ber of social contacts and the occurrence of 
organized games, it also reduces the occur- 
rence of undesirable behavior such as teasing, 
crying, quarrelling and hitting. In other 
words, it appears that children are busy in 
the presence of constructive play materials 
and that busy children are happy children. 
Johnson suggests, however, that too much 
play equipment may even interfere with 
social development, but, as we have already 
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indicated, play material often serves as a 
bond of common interest and draws children 
together. With appropriate teacher guidance 
in sharing and cooperating in the use of 
play equipment, there is little to fear re- 
garding the child’s social development when 
there is an abundance of play material. 

An interesting example of the relationship 
between play equipment and social adjust- 
ment was observed recently in a nursery 
school child who was completely absorbed 
with riding a kiddie-kar. Efforts of teachers 


Works Progress Administration 


The nursery school encourages sharing, taking turns, and helping each other as worthwhile 
social techniques to be developed in young children. 
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and children to interest him in other activi- 
ties which would lead him into social situ- 
ations were of no avail. The first day he 
came to nursery school he had enjoyed riding 
the kiddie-kar, and for him that was the 
only thing to do on the nursery school play- 
ground. Finally, in order to break up this 
undesirable perseverative tendency, the kid- 
die-kar was removed. The child stood around 
for the first part of the outdoor play period 
for several days, apparently quite lost with- 
out his beloved kiddie-kar. But each day he 
eventually became engaged in some new 
activity—with building-blocks or with the 
slide. He took a keen delight in each new 
activity, some of which led him into groups 
and even into cooperative projects. Thus, 
without an appropriate change in that child’s 
physical environment, his social adjustment 
to the situation might have been seriously 
delayed. 

Van Alstyne’s® study has shown that cer- 
tain types of play material are much more 
conducive to conversation and to sociability 
than are others, and that certain materials 
tend to hold children’s interest longer than 
do others. With such information in mind, 
the skillful teacher can do much to guide 
individual children in social adjustment. She 
can interest the unsocial child in materials 
which have been found conducive to co- 
operative play. The flighty, distractible child 
can be urged to play with materials which 
have been found to hold interest for rela- 
tively long periods. 


SocIAL BEHAVIOR Is MODIFIABLE 


Recent research has shown that while 
children differ greatly in their characteristic 
social attitudes, their social behavior is by 
no means fixed and is readily modifiable 
by appropriate techniques. Koch® was able to 
make a group of unsocial children more 
social by setting up experimental training 

® Ibid. 


* Koch, H. L. ‘‘Readjusting the Unsocial Child.’ Yearbook 
Elementary School Principals, 1936, 15:502-511. 
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situations in which each child was allowed 
to play with a more sociable child. 

Jack’ selected five children whose charac- 
teristic behavior in social situations was sub- 
missive. These children were taught certain 
skills individually. They learned how to 
make a mosaic design, to solve a picture 
puzzle, and to tell a story illustrated by 
pictures. The learning of these skills, which 
were not familiar to the other children in 
the nursery school group, so increased the 
self-confidence of these children that they 
became decidedly less submissive and more 
ascendant in their behavior in the group. 

Further proof of the modifiability of chil- 
dren’s social behavior has been given by 
Page® who worked along much the same 
lines as Jack, training the non-ascendant 
children individually until they had mastered 
certain new skills. The instruction was given 
in such a way that the child felt he was 
succeeding from the first, and his self-confi- 
dence was built up cumulatively. Returning 
to the group with new skills and added 
confidence, these children began to lead 
others, used force less often, and generally 
were more effective socially than they had 
been previously. Apparently, as Hardy’ 
found with older children, social recognition 
is closely related to the individual’s ability 
to distinguish himself from his associates in 
some desirable way and toenter a group with 
the knowledge that there is something which 
he can do better than the others, or which 
he can do and the others cannot. 


DirEcCT TEACHING OF DESIRABLE SOCIAL 
TECHNIQUES 


Ever since the nursery school movement 
gained impetus, parents have sent children 
to nursery school most often in the hope 


7 Jack, L. M. et al. ‘‘An Experimental Study of Ascendant 
Behavior in Preschool Children.’’ In Behavior of the Pre- 
school Child. University of Iowa Studies. Studies in Child 
Welfare, 1934, 9:7-65. 

8 Page, M. L. The Modification of Ascendant Behavior in 
Preschool Children. University of Iowa Studies. Studies ia 
Child Welfare, 1936, Vol. XII, No. 3. Pp. 69. 

® Hardy, Martha C., op. cit. 
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that the social contacts afforded would fur- 
ther the children’s social development in a 
way that could not be facilitated otherwise. 
Much has been claimed for the value of 
the nursery school in this area of social de- 
velopment and teachers have expended much 
energy in efforts at direct teaching of de- 
sirable and successful social techniques. 
Snatching, hitting, teasing, bullying have 
been discouraged, while sharing, taking 
turns, helping, cooperating and the like have 
been encouraged. Until recently there has 
been little research attempting to evaluate the 
results accomplished. 

It would seem that favorable changes are 
brought about for the majority of children 
in a well-conducted nursery school, for Mal- 
lay,’° in an observational study of a group 
of children over a six-month period of 
nursery school attendance, found that definite 
progress may be achieved through guidance 
in the development of social behavior. She 
reports a ten percent increase in the initia- 
tion of successful social contacts and a sixteen 
percent increase in the time spent in group 
contacts after six months in nursery school. 
The two-year-olds in her investigation made 
just as much or more progress in learning 
techniques of successful social contact as the 
three- and four-year-olds. The patterns of 
approach which she found most successful 
in establishing and maintaining group con- 
tacts were those which involved either paral- 
lel activity or cooperative activity. Merely 
regarding another child or regarding and 
talking to him were rarely successful unless 
accompanied by parallel or cooperative activ- 
ity. Approaches involving physical contact 
with another child were rarely successful. 

The principle involved here is well illus- 


” Mallay, Helena. ‘‘A Study of Some of the Techniques 
Underlying the Establishment of Successful Social Contacts at 
the Preschool Level.’ Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1935, 
47:431-457. 
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trated by the case of a little girl who, on her 
arrival on her first day at nursery school, 
repulsed the affectionate advances of an older 
girl, but immediately cooperated with a little 
boy who asked her to roll balls with him. 
It would thus seem that guidance of chil- 
dren’s social adjustments might well be di- 
rected toward teaching them to engage in 
parallel and cooperative activities, and to 
avoid physical contacts with other children. 
Such techniques would undoubtedly lead to 
the appearance of what Anderson" calls “in- 
tegrative’’ behavior in which one child finds 
“common purposes in activities that are mu- 
tually satisfying to himself and to those in 
his environment.” Such behavior, he finds, 
is the behavior of the secure child and it 
tends to foster integrative behavior on the 
part of the child’s companion. “Dominative”’ 
behavior, on the other hand, which is the 
behavior of the insecure child who clings to 
his status and resists change, and which was 
found to be more common among orphanage 
than among nursery school children from 
favored homes, is quite likely to bring about 
“dominative” behavior in a companion and 
hence lead to social conflict. 

Interestingly enough Anderson found 
that teachers were less able to judge integra- 
tive behavior adequately than they were the 
dominative behavior. It would seem, how- 
ever, as if the teacher who is to be success- 
ful in guiding children’s social development 
should train herself to recognize integrative 
behavior which should be her goal for her 
children, and should then, after securing 
optimum conditions of health and physical 
environment, try to teach the successful social 
techniques, confident in the fact that such 
teaching has indeed proved most fruitful. 





1 Anderson, H. H. ‘‘Domination and Integration in the 
Social Behavior of Young Children in an Experimental Play 
Situation.’’ Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1937, 19:343-408. 

® Ibid. 





Growing Pains 


MARION PIERCE 


Tue development of a child during his 
early school years is more commonly regis- 
tered as a series of isolated impressions than 
viewed with an appreciation of the continu- 
ity in his emotional growth. Physical changes 
are naturally apparent and the stamp of dis- 
position or personality may emerge fairly 
clear, but the educator's responsibility goes 
beyond a recognition of these obvious fac- 
tors to a concern for the interplay of feeling 
forces within the child. This implies a con- 
sciousness of the child’s inner self, a helpful 
regard for the molding power of all his ex- 
periences, and a genuine respect for his strug- 
gles in the realm of feeling and will. Par- 
ticipation of this kind requires the highest 
sense of professional obligation and personal 
integrity—nowhere more important than in 
the teaching field. Children who have emo- 
tional difficulties meet with a new kind of 
reality in the school set-up. How much heal- 
ing power there may be in the wise, sensitive, 
steadying guidance of those in charge! 

The following case describes the relation- 
ships between a child and his teachers over a 
three-year period in situations where class- 
room treatment has been one of the most vital 
aids to adjustment. 

Jerry presented a serious problem in kin- 
dergarten because of his violent temper out- 
bursts, sometimes hurting other children in 
these moments of fury after which he would 
be spent and contriteand invariably resort 
to sucking his thumb. Naturally sympathetic, 
the teacher was aware of his super-sensitive- 
ness, flexible in her requirements and under- 
standing of his needs as she guided him 
along. For his nervousness the teacher re- 
ferred him to the counselor, who found the 
parent deeply concerned and eager for assist- 
ance with the problem. A history of emo- 
tional shock following separation from the 


The story of Jerry who learned emo- 
tional control through the help of his 
classmates and the understanding guid- 
ance of teacher, parent, and doctor. Miss 
Pierce is school counselor with the 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania. 
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mother at sixteen months, a painful illness 
meantime, and the advent of a baby brother 
—all reinforced the teacher’s feeling that 
Jerry needed help. This knowledge, the fact 
of his referral to a clinic at a children’s hos- 
pital, the mother’s cooperation and the coun- 
selor’s continuing interest all helped the 
teacher to bear the terrific strain of keeping 
him in the kindergarten. 


KINDERGARTEN EXPERIENCES 


Jerry was the picture of health, yet nervous 
and excitable, subject to temper-tantrums, 
given to moods of a manic-depressive char- 
acter. He was mentally alert, wanted to ac- 
complish and actually gained in muscular 
coordination, but the greatest change took 
place in his emotional outlook. At the begin- 
ning of the term, the spilling of a bottle of 
milk would terrify him and throw him com- 
pletely off balance; at the end of nine weeks, 
he would cheerfully wipe up the water or 
paint he had spilled, and get up from a fall 
without crying. Thus he took over the teach- 
er’s attitude toward accidents and, when 
things went wrong, would say in imitation 
of her, “It’s all right. We can fix it, can't 
we?” 

Once, as librarian, he saw a child return 
his favorite book. He straightway threw it 


1 Note: To have permitted Jerry to imitate the teacher's 
attitude and verbal comments, without being sure that he had 
a real understanding of what things could be fixed and some 
idea of how he might participate in the fixing, would have 
been artificial guidance. 
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down on the table with such force that it 
hit the teacher’s arm. She looked at him with- 
out saying anything, whereupon he exclaimed, 
“Bad boys do that, don’t they? That’s an 
awful way to put books away, ain’t it? This 
is the way to do it. I'll do it right.” 

Jerry's adjustment to the group came 
gtadually through acceptance of routine, 
then through participation in the work and 
rhythm periods. At first purely an individual- 
ist, he learned to take part in group projects, 
to bear minor mishaps and made one 
close friend among the children. He was 
helped by the tolerant attitude which the 
teacher was able to develop in the group. 
“Jerry didn’t mean to do it,” they said on 
one occasion when he clumsily knocked 
against a building that had been constructed 
with much care by some of the boys. 

After three months he seemed perfectly 
happy; reactions to set-backs were very mild 
with no sign of a tantrum. The teacher ex- 
pressed the feeling that the kindergarten was 
just made for Jerry, that it was his sanctum 
as nowhere else—a place where he could 
have a chance to grow and to find himself. 

At the beginning of the second term, 
after four months of steady improvement, 
Jerry once more succumbed to terrific out- 
bursts of temper—overturning chairs, throw- 
ing blocks, sending his milk bottle crashing 
after spilling the milk, hitting the children, 
hurling himself upon them and knocking 
them down. As these seizures became more 
frequent and terrible there was serious ques- 
tion as to whether it was not entirely too 
dangerous to keep such a child in school. 
The teacher feared for the safety of his com- 
panions for he had a big strong body and 
made a ferocious charge—head lowered, feet 
stamping mightily, and fists working like 
piston rods. 

Hospital contacts were renewed at this 
time, with medical findings negative but with 
recommendation from the psychiatrist that 
the child be kept at home in bed all day 


following each outbreak at school. This was 
a real deprivation to Jerry, for he loved 
kindergarten, but it was explained to him 
that such behavior showed he was tired and 
in need of more rest.? 

Returning to school after an illness that 
lasted two weeks, he was quite at his best 
for the first few days; then he began to be 
disturbed and to look very tired. Twice he 
threw himself on the floor but there was 
never any attempt to touch other children. 
He looked miserable, coughed a great deal, 
and incessantly picked his nose. Some days he 
was grouchy, melancholy, sullen and very 
quiet; at other times he would run wildly in 
the yard with the greatest abandon, paying 
no attention to signals. After another two 
weeks of absence and recovery from a severe 
bronchial cough, his behavior was greatly 
improved—no temper-tantrums and no at- 
tacks upon other children. 


ADJUSTING IN THE “First” 


Next came the problem of Jerry's adjust- 
ment in the first grade about which his 
friends were most apprehensive. The kinder- 
garten teacher helped him over the initial 
awkwardness of the change and shared with 
the counselor the responsibility for acquaint- 
ing the new teacher with his history. At the 
end of the first day he told his mother that 
Mrs. Palmer liked girls and boys. The teacher 
laughingly replied to the counselor that she 
was glad he approved of her and that she 
had “passed muster”’ so far. 

From the very beginning, Mrs. Palmer set 
out to win him, through personal interest, 
letting him see that she liked him, giving 
him special things to do for her. His first 
offense was kicking and annoying a neigh- 
bor. He was asked to exchange seats with 
another child. Jerry struck his neighbor a 
blow in the chest, and refused to move. At 

2 Note: Jerry was told that spending the days in bed was 


because he was tired and needed rest, not punishment for an 
emotional outburst. 
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recess, when he went to get his wraps, Mrs. 
Palmer told him how disappointed she was 
that he had not moved. After recess he took 
his new seat without any fuss. 

Jerry continued to be restless and noisy; 
he always cried when he slipped and fell, but 
any hint of tiredness and having to stay at 
home worked wonders. He was bright and 
quick in preparing his lessons. He enjoyed 
his homework, wanted to know words, and 
read his supplementary reader every evening. 

Naturally there were periods of backslid- 
ing, such as angry explosions in the dressing 
room and wild spells in the yard, when the 
teacher felt rather discouraged, but she main- 
tained that she could handle him in the 
classroom and that he was learning splen- 
didly. At one point, Mrs. Palmer was so 
disturbed by Jerry’s behavior that she de- 
cided to keep a record of significant occur- 
rences. Thus she achieved objectivity and 
an ability to recognize learning stages. Out- 
standingly successful were the quiet talks 
she had with Jerry following his outbreaks. 
However sharp and active in crises, the 
teacher was always able to approach the child 
with sympathy and open-mindedness after- 
wards. Jerry's responses showed remarkable 
insight, the experience resulting in gain for 
them both. 

One morning after a bad outburst of tem- 
per on Jerry’s part and drastic physical action 
by the teacher, she learned that someone had 
run into him and spilled his candy. When 
calm, they talked over this loss and Jerry’s 
behavior. Candy could be replaced but this 
wasn't all; could he guess what was most 
disturbing? 

“Hollering,’’ he answered. Yes, but there 
was one other thing especially important! So 
they agreed that when he became angry over 
something, he was to remember that Mrs. 
Palmer would help him fix it. 

Then at recess, the person with yard duty 





3 Note: Jerry assumes responsibility for his own control 


with the understanding that his teacher is to help only when 
he feels matters are beyond his control. 
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forced him to stand on a line all the period, 


Jerry cried but did not become violent. When + 
he came in late, Mrs. Palmer invited him to | 


talk. Why wasn’t he in the lines? Had he 


been disobedient? ‘‘No.” “Sure?” ‘“‘No.” He | 


must have been for she saw him standing on 


the line for punishment. “‘No.”’ Had he been | 


on the bars? Had he hit anyone? “No.” Well, 


she was feeling particularly proud of him | 


and if he could tell her why he was punished, 
she would tell him why she was proud of 
him. “I was on the steps,” said Jerry. Didn't 
he know he wasn’t supposed to be there? 


Naturally he would be punished for break- / 


ing the laws of the school. Mrs. Palmer 
couldn’t help that, but of course he knew 
they would straighten it out afterward. Now 


could he imagine why she was proud of him? , 
“Cause I didn’t holler and kick!” “Fine! 


You guessed right!’’ she told him. 

All this very positive feeling for Jerry 
helped the teacher to bear an exceedingly 
difficult period following an attack of 
measles and reaching a climax when Jerry 
struck Mrs. Palmer and had to be carried 
kicking and screaming from the room. 

Lately he had been rubbing his eyes when 
he tried to read or write. On this particular 
day, Jerry was unable to write his name— 
just made very clumsy J's, though he had 
written it beautifully the day before. Usually 
competent in arithmetic, he could not get 
the correct answers this day, and he knew tt. 
A game of passing pencils and papers, with 
gentle reproof for boisterousness, precipi- 
tated the most violent outburst of all. Again 


authorities became alarmed for the safety 


of the other pupils and expressed grave 


doubts that Jerry should be permitted to stay 


in school. The tenseness of the situation was 
relieved by the psychiatrist's request that the 
boy should attend only the morning session. 


GROWING INTO “SECOND” 


The second term in first grade was not | 


marred by any serious outbreak. While Jerty 


teased, hummed, made noises, was inatten- — 
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tive, sometimes boisterous and troublesome, 
demanding pretty close vigilance, his be- 
havior always responded to normal control. 
The teacher helped him to overcome his fear 
of the school doctor and it was her encourage- 
ment, plus the patience of a dentist and the 
efforts of a wise mother, that enabled him 
to accept dental treatment, including pro- 
phylaxis, fillings and extractions. He was a 
proud and happy boy. 

One day he hurt himself painfully in the 
classroom. There was a struggle but tears 
won over temper. It was an example of 
tremendous effort and remarkable growth. 
All that afternoon when the children had 
a chance to call upon someone they called 
upon Jerry—this even from the little girls 
who had been so afraid of him. They seemed 
not only pleased but anxious to help him. 

Once Jerry was reading a story when the 
teacher suggested that he stop to show them 
a picture. In a second, a child had called out, 
“Never mind the picture, Jerry, go on and 
read. I like to hear you read.” 

One time the teacher had challenged the 
class with a long, hard sentence from the 
blackboard. ‘Bet Jerry could read it,” a 
child piped up. Jerry flushed with pleasure. 

Three months before, Jerry couldn’t stand 
any music that was loud or exciting. He 
showed signs of great distress, almost losing 
control, twisting around in his seat, making 
noises, turning red in the face until the 
tears came. Now, suddenly, in assembly, he 
gtinned broadly at his teacher during the 
singing period as if he enjoyed it immensely. 
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The change had taken place so imperceptibly 
that it completely surprised her. 

He began now to whisper his troubles to 
the teacher instead of making scenes. There 
were no more fiery outbursts. He was able to 
take correction so manfully that she was no 
longer conscious of treating him any differ- 
ently from others in the room. He had volun- 
teered for the first time, had taken part in 
creative activity, and on a number of occa- 
sions, had shown marvelous self-control. 
Recognizing his need to become independent, 
she gradually withdrew, at the same time 
helping him to broaden his social contacts. 
Jerry attained third grade proficiency in read- 
ing and was promoted. He has been in a more 
formal classroom situation for two years and 
has been able to make a normal adjustment. 

Looking back over this experience as a 
whole, with proper attention to details of 
the pattern, we can see that there has been 
movement and cumulative gain. We can also 
recognize that Jerry's development over this 
early period was not something accidental but 
directly related to the cooperative efforts of 
several important groups. The physician, psy- 
chiatrist, parent and teachers joined forces 
in the study and treatment of this one boy, 
providing an environment in which it was 
possible for him to test himself and to ex- 
perience both freedom and restriction in © 
working out social relationships. Thus Jerry 
was able to learn self-control; thus he was 
helped to grow up emotionally to a point 
where he could more freely utilize and enjoy 
his fine intellectual powers. 


Jhe Cobbler 


Crooked heels 

And scuffy toes 
Are all the kinds 

Of shoes he knows. 


He patches up 

The broken places, 
Sews the seams 

And shines their faces. 


—Eleanor A. Chaffee 


From American Junior Red Cross News 





Spotlighting Activity Programs 


FREDERICK PISTOR 


Ir YOU visit schools having activity pro- 
grams you notice many things common to 
most of them. The rooms are rather clean, 
orderly, and attractive. There is movable 
furniture. Growing plants decorate the win- 
dows. Animals of some kind are kept for 
observation. Large and numerous pieces of 
the children’s art work cover the walls. 
Brightly colored books are out where they 
can be seen and used. Brightness rather than 
drabness marks the new schoolrooms. 


Two Typres oF ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 


To the visitor untrained in elementary 
school supervision, no important differences 
appear among these activity schools. All seem 
to be doing about the same thing: making 
school work more interesting. If a trained 
observer, however, can arrange to watch 
enough of the work in one room to study 
its continuity and its underlying purposes, 
he finds very important differences. In some 
places he discovers the beginning of a genu- 
ine activity program. In other places the work 
is shallow and an activity program exists 
merely on the surface. Some illustrations will 
make clear what is meant: 


In a first grade classroom a one-room play- 
house had been built. It was made of eight 
orange crates, two at each corner, one on top of 
the other. These crates supported poles about ten 
feet long. From the poles hung pieces of wrap- 
ping — painted on the outside to represent 
red bricks. At several places windows were cut. 
Curtains from the dime store were sewed to the 
windows. Inside the house were various pieces 
of children’s furniture, dishes, and other toys 
which the pupils had brought from home. 

During recess, the writer talked with a few of 
the children. In response to, ““What do you do 
with this house?” a little girl replied, ‘The 





Editor's note: This is a companion article to ‘‘How to Estab- 
lish an Activity Program,’’ by Mr. Pistor, which appeared in 
Childhood Education, April 1935, 12:300-307. 


What makes one activity program genu- 
ine and another superficial? Mr. Pistor, 
State Teachers College, Silver City, 
New Mexico, bases his answer upon a 
study of forty-eight activity schools in 
six states. His manuscript will be pub- 
lished in two parts, of which this is the 
first. The second article will be pub- 
lished in the January issue. 
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children who get their lessons finished first can 
sit in the house and read.” A second child of- 
fered additional information: “Some of the 
children who are sent to read in the house fool 
the teacher and play with the dishes and the 
doilies.”” 

“Who thought of the idea to build a house?” 

“Oh, the first grade always makes a house.” 

Further study of the project with the class- 
room teacher revealed some interesting facts. The 
house had taken one week to complete. It would 
have been made more quickly, but the children 
forgot to bring in their orange crates. The in- 
tellectual possibilities of the activity were almost 
wholly neglected. Nothing was learned about 
wood—what it is, where is comes from, how it 
is used. Nothing was learned about cloth—the 
different kinds, how cloth is made, how it is 
sewed, how it is used in homemaking; nothing 
about homes—types of homes, reasons for 
homes, steps in construction; nothing about 
windows—why needed, types of windows, ad- 
vantages of various types and their location, and 
health practices involving the use of windows; 
or about any phase of the construction enterprise. 


Without further comment, a second illus- 
tration is offered: 


In another city some third grade children were 
studying milk. In their classroom stood a life- 
size model of a cow. It was made of cardboard 
nailed over a wooden frame of three dimensions. 
The cow was painted white with large black 
spots. A rubber glove had been inflated, tied and 
fastened on the cow to represent the udder. A 
cow bell was fastened around the neck. The 
figure was very well made and showed considet- 
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able adult skill. Although the unit was nearly 
completed the children had not visited a nearby 
dairy farm. Many of them had never seen the 
milking of cows. None of them had seen mu- 
seum modelers reconstruct large prehistoric ani- 
mals or animals of the present world. 

The teacher was asked how the construction 
activity began. She could not tell to what pre- 
vious experiences of her pe ils the cow-building 
was traceable. When asked what was going to 
be done with the model, she said that the princi- 

al had requested her to save it for the exhibition 
of school work scheduled in May. 


A third illustration reveals further lack 
of understanding of the underlying prin- 
ciples and purposes of the activity program: 


Some fourth grade pupils in a city school were 
raising chickens as a term project. Their daily 
program for the week consisted of reading about 
King Arthur; practicing step four in long divi- 
sion; learning to use the dictionary, step three; 
reading about the climate of North America, 
and taking care of the chickens. The same thing 
went on day after day. 

The teacher was interviewed. She explained 
the educational merits of the chicken enterprise. 
She listed the various qualities of character that 
she expected to develop in her pupils through 
the activity. She had made no measurements, 
crude or otherwise, of their initial qualities or 
abilities. She did not plan to measure their 
growth in any specific way. 

One of the administrative officers acquainted 
with the work of the teacher reported various 
difficulties. When the teacher was busy, the 
— allowed the chickens to wander out of the 

uilding, to run into other classrooms, and to 
constitute a nuisance to everyone concerned. In 
one instance the boys dipped the claws of the 
hen into a pan of block-printing ink and then 
released her in the office of one of the primary 
teachers. The punishment that followed was the 
type used in Colonial days. In most cases, un- 
desirable conduct on the part of the pupils was 
ignored or never seen. While the various situa- 
tions offered multitudes of opportunities for 
democratic living and character building, the 
teacher failed to make use of them. 


These three illustrations show some of 
the typical failings of activity programs. 
While many of the failings are due to the 
inexperience of teachers with the new type 
of programs and can be remedied through 


study and experiment, a larger number are 
due to more remote and basic causes. We 
can expect teachers to make some mistakes, 
regardless of whether they have a traditional 
or a new-type program, but we do not expect 
failures to be caused by the policies and 
practices of administrators and educational 
leaders. 


THE NON-GENUINE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


The non-genuine activity program is ap- 
pearing in so many schools that our attention 
needs to be directed toward it. It is termed 
non-genuine because its initiation and growth 
are due to extraneous causes or purposes that 
have little or nothing to do with the educa- 
tion of children. 

In some of the communities where non- 
genuine activity programs exist, the officers 
and teachers do not even know what an ac- 
tivity program is. They are merely obeying 
orders with no faith in nor any understand- 
ing of what they are doing. 

There are many situations in life where 
such mere obedience suffices. The traditional 
type of education, in its imitation of the 
regimentation of large factories and offices 
was able, not only to get along well, but 
actually depended upon orders and obedience 
to orders for its existence. The new educa- 
tion not only provides for constant demo- 
cratic living on the part of school officers, 
teachers, and pupils, but actually depends 
for its inception in a community upon real 
democratic methods of living. Superinten- 
dents with discourteous manners, principals 
who are bluffers and “smart-alecks,”’ and 
supervisors with ‘‘big-fronts’’ are of no help. 
Their customary attitudes and methods of 
working kill any attempts to begin or to 
Cafry on genuine activity programs. 

What happened in some of the communi- 
ties was this: Somebody decided to put the 
activity program into the schools. The orders 
were given. The orders were obeyed. The 
writer found four chief reasons for this. 
In each of the towns with non-genuine pro- 
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grams one or more of these reasons applied: 

To Secure Public Sup port: In several com- 
munities the activity program has been 
adopted for about the same reasons that 
streamlining is employed by some railroads 
—to hold and to increase their passenger 
business. A few real streamlined trains had 
given public demonstrations of what they 
could do. They were run at high speeds on 
old tracks. They were widely advertised. 
Then many other railroads began streamlin- 
ing. Today, in most cases, the same old 
engines and cars are given streamlined curves 
and decorations, but operate on the same 
tracks on which higher speeds are impossible. 
They make the same number of stops at 
open drawbridges, on crowded tracks, and at 
stations. They may not operate over certain 
speeds through railroad yards, near gate 
crossings, nor through city limits. Streamlin- 
ing is a device to make the trains seem faster 
and to regain public confidence in railroad 
travel. 

In the schools under discussion stream- 
lining has taken place. In spite of this, educa- 
tion has had to remain on the same tracks. 
It has its speed limitations and its many 
stops. Streamlining it with innovations of 
the activity program has given it a certain 
amount of attractive ornamentation, but bas- 
ically no changes nor growth have been 
made. 

Why was this streamlining done? During 
the depression the taxpayers in certain dis- 
tricts objected to financing the schools. As 
a result, teachers went unpaid; some schools 
remained closed. Something had to be done 
to restore the faith of the citizens in their 
schools. When financial conditions improved 
so that the schools could be reopened, stream- 
lining was done as soon as possible. Charts 
were prepared to show the advantages of 
modern education. Speeches were made to 
groups of parents. Preparations were made 
to get public support of increased school ap- 
propriations. The activity program had, and 
still has, its role in recreating the interest 
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of the taxpayers. This would not be objected 
to if the activity program were real; what | 
is objectionable is the use of artificial and 
deceitful means to acquire the endorsement 
of an already doubting public. Likewise, no } 
real ends can be gained in the education of 
the pupils in those schools. 

To Sell Real Estate: In the schools de. 
scribed above, the non-genuine activity pro- 
gram is employed to earn additional public 
support. In a second group of schools, it is } 
carried on for the purpose of helping to sell 
real estate. 

In several cities where new sections of out- 
lying land had been subdivided and new 
homes were being built, a new school build- 
ing had been opened and dedicated to the } 
activity program. Since the traditional school 
program was offered in the older schools of 
the city, the new education in the new build. 
ing was explained as an experiment. The 
best teachers in the system were transferred _ 
to this demonstration school. 

To send a child to the new school, the 
parents must live in the school district. In 
order to live in the district it was necessary 
to buy one of the new homes. In some in- 
stances, while a home was under construc. 
tion, its owners might send their children 
to the new school, although they lived in 
other districts. In one town, part of the teal 
estate salesman’s routine was to show pfos- 
pective buyers through the activity school. He 
talked the pedagogese of activity programs. 
He convinced customers of the futility of 
traditional education. After the school visit, , 
parents were usually ready to sign on the 
dotted line. 

In the schools which belong to this cate 
gory spectacular things happened, all in the 
name of progressive education. In mos 
cases, those who raise the curtain and lowet } 
it, know exactly when and how. Between 
“shows” the teachers pump in all of the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic that theif 
pupils can take. They do this until another 
signal of visitors goes atound—the little gitl 
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with the pot of geraniums. One can see 
through a surface program such as this when 
he observes the same stock demonstration 
lesson for three successive mornings! 

For Promoting an Administrator: In addi- 
tion to securing financial support and selling 
real estate, the non-genuine activity program 
has another use. At least eight towns of those 
studied, have activity schools by royal edict. 
Ambitious school officers want promotion. 
They need to get their names identified with 
some dynamic movement. The usual proce- 
dure is this: The superintendent, supervisor, 
or principal makes an activity course of study. 
In some cases he orders a committee of teach- 
ets to prepare it, then calls meetings of all 
the teachers to explain the activity program. 
He states that after a certain date everybody 
will follow the new program. Incidentally, 
some classrooms are repainted, some old 
tables and chairs are enameled a pretty bright 
color, some new books are purchased, and 
the teachers are asked to wear brightly 
colored smocks. Some of the younger teach- 
ers begin to take extension courses to find 
out what it is all about. The older teachers 
put their tongues in their cheeks and mur- 
mur, “This, too, shall pass.” And it usually 
does! The budding educator gets a job pay- 
ing five hundred dollars more in a nearby 
city. Those who remain settle down to 
normalcy again. You can imagine how they 
feel about activity programs or any other 
educational fashions. 

In such places, activity programs fail and 
are dropped because they are built on extra- 
neous purposes. They are discontinued be- 
cause the teachers do not understand the 
educational principles underlying them and 
have no faith in a program that they do not 
understand. Furthermore, many of the teach- 
ers know that programs, artificially initiated 
and carried on, are merely vehicles for the 
climbing type of administrator or supervisor. 

To Be in Fashion: In many towns and 
cities in which the non-genuine activity pro- 
gtam was observed no special underlying mo- 
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tive was revealed. Often it existed merely be- 
cause it is fashionable to have activities. 
Great importance is attached to the material 
aspects of the program. There are many 
exhibits of new school furniture, new text- 
books, new workbooks, and new visual 
materials, There are numerous pieces of chil- 
dren’s work—drawings, composition papers, 
models, and collections. All that is needed 
is the intelligence to use these in accordance 
with some general program. 

If you have ever been associated with a 
well-known activity school and have been 
visited by hundreds of experienced teachers 
and principals, you will recognize the type 
of educators who teach in the type of schools 
just described. Their classroom visits in the 
demonstration school consist largely if not 
solely of copying what is on the blackboard, 
making lists of books found in the children’s 
bookcase, getting the names of manufacturers 
of certain equipment and supplies, and mak- 
ing notes of any other materials in the room. 
They miss entirely the give-and-take of the 
children. They do not know the signs of 
child growth. They are untrained in know- 
ing what to look for. 

If you have occasion to visit the schools of 
these people several months later, you are 
shocked to find the duplication of demonstra- 
tion school equipment, supplies, and even 
units. You wonder how a group of people 
one hundred miles away can arrive at the 
same decisions regarding equipment and sup- 
plies. You wonder how boys and girls who 
select units for classroom study choose the 
same ones in the same grades in communities 
so scattered. Then you realize that there are 
fashions in education. These spread in about 
the same way as do the latest styles in gar- 
ments. After all, there is no basic reason for 
narrow hat brims one season and wide ones 
the next, except that it is the style. 

Just another word about fashions in edu- 
cation. Since the education of children is 
of supreme importance to the improvement 
of our society, it is vital that the best of 
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everything be devoted to it. It is unfortunate 
that there are communities where school 
policies are determined by the things enu- 
merated and described above. Vital programs 
of education must be based on the findings 
of research. They must be planned soundly. 
Such programs are the only programs worth 
investing our children, our teachers, and 
our money in. All others are wasteful of 
human energy and other resources. 


THE GENUINE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


A number of communities have allowed 
real activity programs to grow in their 
schools. Their educational leaders have been 
wise enough to know that any worthwhile 
program of any kind will grow and spread 
naturally, if permitted. At the same time, 
they realize that guidance is necessary, and 
if a program is to be improved, many minds 
are needed to assist in the improvement. 

Our experience with democratic ways of 
living shows that programs of action which 
are imposed from above are often opposed by 
those below. When teachers do not believe 
in the new methods that they are forced to 
use, they are quick to change back to their 
older methods when pressure from above 
is released. As a matter of fact, many of 
them do not make any basic change at all. 
They employ the “‘surface’’ features of the 
program to satisfy their consciences that they 
are teaching the children something and 
are, therefore, entitled to draw their pay. 

With genuine activity programs it is dif- 
ferent. No teacher is forced to use methods 
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that she does not understand and desire to 
use. Consequently, during a period of trangj- 
tion in a given school building, there may 
be a variety of practices going on in the 
various rooms. When uniformity is desirable 
and this is very seldom, a staff meeting is 
held and the teachers vote for or against 
the various proposals. Minority as well as 
majority points of view are respected. Under 


such democratic ways of working, each 


teacher has opportunity to be a person. Fur. 
thermore, each teacher has a chance to be a 
professional person. 

Superintendents state that an activity pro- 
gram often begins in the classroom of a 


teacher who asks permission to try it. In 


some cases she is given extra help to com- 
pensate for lack of prepared materials, for 
time used in research, and for time given 
in interviews with visiting teachers. Such 
rooms become demonstration centers. Other 
teachers are encouraged to visit them and 
to make changes in their own rooms, if and 


when they understand what they are doing, | 


and why. 
Needless to say, the problems involved in 


transitions are many. Principals must be re- | 
sourceful to administer both the new and old | 


programs simultaneously. Some of them see 


the need for fewer rules and more thinking. | 


Some of the old standbys don’t work any- 
more. Constant revision is necessary. While 
there is more work to do, it is much more 
interesting and the building principals like 
it. 

(To be continued ) 


HAT we now call the activity movement is the effort to bring to- 
gether the democratic regard for personality, the biological psy- 
chology of James and Dewey, and the experimentalist outlook in general, 
to form the basis for a new educational procedure and outlook.— William 
H. Kilpatrick in “Introduction,” The Activity Concept—An Inter preta- 
tion, by Lois C. Mossman. 
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A Community Treks With Its 


Ei ght-Year-Olds 


MIRIAM SUTHERLAND 


Earty in the fall, during the first Sep- 
tember school days, the children and I decided 
to tell each other what we had done during 
the summer. Many of us brought pictures and 
I proudly displayed some of mine of an old 
farmhouse in Iowa that I had found most 
interesting. It had been built in 1852, and 
had served, in early days, as a stopping point 
for the stagecoaches. I had photographed the 
stagecoach house which was attached to the 
main building, the dining hall with its row of 
hooks around the room for the guests’ wraps, 
the huge milk cooling troughs and the great 
meat hooks in the cellar, and the little brick 
smoke house. 

One of the children who had stayed at 
home during the summer then contributed 
his story. Did we know, he asked, that dur- 
ing the summer the historical society had 
moved the first house built in the village to 
the north park? It was a log cabin, and they 
had repaired it and put a plaque on it giving 
the builder’s name and the year in which 
it had been built—1846. He described its 
stone fireplace in such enthusiastic terms that 
those of us who had not seen it decided 
then and there that we must visit it. And 
so we did. 

“Wouldn’t you love to live in this little 
house?” asked Mary Lou. 

“Couldn’t we come up here some day 
and cook our lunch?” asked Priscilla. 

“I wish it had some furniture in it,”’ said 
David. 

“We could furnish it if we wanted to,” 
said Patty. 

“But furniture like we have today 
wouldn't look right in here,” said’ Raymond. 

“Well, we could go to antique shops and 


You may not have a log cabin in your 
community, but your eight-year-olds 
can suggest historical or contemporary 
problems which might well become the 
center of interest for a community proj- 
ect. Mrs. Sutherland teaches in a Glen- 
coe, Illinois, public school. 








find things,” suggested Brandt. ‘‘I think my 
mother has a lot of old things she’d give us. 
I don’t think she'd give us her old glass 
collection, but maybe she would.” 

“There aren’t any windows in the place,” 
said George. 

‘‘Maybe we could get the historical society 
or the park board to put some in,” said 
practical Barbara. 


FURNISHING THE CABIN 


And that is the way it started. The children 
decided to form a junior historical society. 
They wrote the park board requesting per- 
mission to furnish the cabin, asking that 
windows be put in and a lock on the door. 
Their requests were granted. 

The children measured the cabin. They 
added and subtracted with feet and inches 
until they grew very adept at placing their 
furniture on paper. They measured their own 
beds at home to see what space would be 
necessary and discussed the type of bed they 
wanted, the rope lacing, feather beds, and 
bed coverings. 

“I think we should make an afghan for 
the bed,”’ said Charlotte Ann. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “I’ve never learned 
to crochet.” 

“Mother knows how,”’ said Charlotte Ann. 
“I think she’d come in and teach us.” 
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Most of the children had never seen a feather bed before. Redding up—part of the fun of keeping 
To make it smooth required considerable skill. house in the old log cabin. 


The children repaired the spinning wheel and made a new dasher for the churn. 
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And her mother did come in to teach a 
group of about a half dozen children. They 
taught others. In the end there were ten or 
twelve who helped in making the afghan. 

“My mother would teach us to knit,” 
volunteered Patty. So her mother came over 
and taught five of us to knit. 

“My mother makes nice quilts,”” suggested 
Virginia. 

“Ask her if she would have time to help 
us,” I replied. 

And she did. She helped in planning the 

uilt. She cut the first blocks for us. She 

helped the children to design the old-fash- 
ioned dresses which they later made with 
their mothers’ help. She brought over her 
collection of old dolls for the children to 
see, and helped in innumerable ways. 

David came to school one morning carry- 
ing an old spinning wheel. ‘Part of it is 
gone,” he said, “but maybe we could fix 
it up. Could I take it down to the shop and 
see what we can do?” Eventually the lovely 
spinning wheel, dated 1848, was repaired. 

“One of my mother’s friends has an old, 
old cradle, and she says she will give it to 
us for the cabin,” said Virginia. 

The boys and girls, too, completed many 
things in the shop—a copper bedwarmer, 
copper candlesticks to stick into the chinks 
between the logs, a new dasher to replace 
the broken one in the old churn, and so on. 
They tried out the new dasher to be sure it 
would work. It made excellent butter. 

The entire group had worked on the quilt, 
even the boys, and the only one to be called 
a “sissy” was the boy who gave up too 
easily. One or two who seemed unable to 
manage the small needle took over the 
cutting of the blocks. They spent much time 
deciding on good color combinations. The 
finished quilt was the work of all of them. 

In this way the cabin was furnished. One 
mother sent over some choice pieces of pew- 
ter; another an old lamp; another an old 
churn; an aunt contributed a beautiful old 
slipper chair. Each gift was acknowledged by 
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the children. Their letters became more gra- 
cious, their expressions more natural. Donors 
seemed to enjoy the letters and replied to 
them. 


SINGING, DANCING AND DRESSING 


“Oh,” said our music counselor one day 
when she came into the room, “I know a 





Children resting between strenuous dances. Rear 
view of cabin in background. 


lovely old song that you might like. It’s 
in Carl Sandburg’s American Song Bag, and 
it’s called ““My Pretty Pink.” 

We learned our first old song, to sing 
while we made our quilt blocks and crocheted 
our afghan. The success of this song en- 
couraged the music counselor and the chil- 
dren to hunt for others. We learned 
““Jim-along Josey,” “Pompey,” “Clare de 
Kitchen,”” some of Stephen Foster’s songs, 
and many others. One of the grandmothers 
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suggested that we learn ‘Old Dan Tucker.” 
Before long we had quite a repertoire. 

One of the story books which was most 
popular told of the square dances which 
the children’s great-grandmothers had en- 
joyed. They decided they wanted to learn 
these dances and went to the physical educa- 
tion counselor for help. One of the parents 
agreed to come in regularly to play the piano 
for them. The other fourth grade room be- 
came interested and a number of them joined 
in the dancing. The parents dropped in to ad- 
mire and participate. 

Later, they decided they would like to 
dress like the pioneers. So with the help 
of one of the mothers the children designed 
their own costumes—each one different from 
the others. They haunted the drygoods stores 
looking for the prints which they had learned 
were “like the old patterns.” The girls cut 
out their dresses. Eight of the mothers came 
in with their electric sewing machines and 
sewed up the seams. One or two of the chil- 
dren did their own. They made sun-bonnets. 
The boys brought in father’s old trousers 
and cut them down to the quaint, awkward- 
length affairs they saw in old prints. 


A PIONEER HOUSEWARMING 


The cabin was almost finished. ‘‘Let’s 
invite our parents to see it when it’s all 
done,” suggested Mary Lou. 

“We ought to ask the historical society, 
too,” said David, “and the park board.” 

“And the library people,” added Priscilla, 
“for they helped us so much.” 

And so a general invitation was issued to 
the entire community. About five hundred 
people came to see the furnished cabin. Many 
of the guests were in old-fashioned costume. 
The candles in the cabin were lighted; a fire 
burned in the fireplace. The feather bed was 
as smooth as they could possibly make it, 
although many of the guests could not resist 
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sitting on the edge of it. The young guests 
had never before seen one. 

The program, given on the lawn beside 
the cabin, included selections from the Me- 
Guffey Fourth Reader. The other fourth 
gtade teacher sang some of the old songs 
carried across the country by the pioneers 
from the Virginia hills. She wore a dusty 
black dress and black sunbonnet, and rapped 
out her pipe carefully before starting to sing, 
“The Little Rosewood Casket.” An elderly 
gentleman called the figures for the dances 
while the piano and fiddle rollicked an ac- 
companiment. The gay calico dresses swung 
about over the hoop skirts; the bright sun- 
bonnets hung on the backs of necks. 

In the midst of dancing ‘‘Skip-to-my-Lou,” 
the children broke their circle and ran into 
the crowd to choose adult partners. Others 
joined in. The “Virginia Reel’’ followed. 
‘Can you imagine,” asked one mother, “this 


sophisticated village going so crazy over any- — 


thing so simple?” 

Everyone had a good time. The doughnuts 
and sarsaparilla were a fitting climax to the 
vigorous exercise. 

Thus came to a conclusion a year’s pfo- 
gram—a program that was not planned in 
advance but spontaneous and vital, not only 
to the children, but also to the parents and 
the entire community. Not only was the pro- 
gram of the school set up in such a flexible 
way that the music, crafts, physical education, 
and science counselors were able to adapt 
their programs to fit into the unit, but also 


the programs of the various organizations | 


in the community—the public library, the 
historical society, the park board—were such 
as to lend sympathetic assistance to this edu- 
cational venture. 

Almost every organization and many ind 


viduals in the village had contributed some ~ 


thing to the furnishing of the cabin or to 
the housewarming. The cabin is truly 4 
community project. 
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The December Issue D ae "i. ee 
Committee, under the direction of Frances Tred- 
ick, chairman, and to the response made by the 
readers of Childhood Education, more than one 
hundred persons have sent in Christmas sugges- 
tions. Consequently, the December issue will 
contain material which we believe will be help- 
ful in planning Christmas celebrations. All the 
suggestions have been classified under various 
headings such as: Why Keep Christmas ; Prepar- 
ing for Christmas; Religious Celebrations ; Toy 
Shops and Santa Claus; Carols and Song Fes- 
tivals; Christmas in Other Lands; Christmas 
Trees, Holly, and Mistletoe; Christmas Plays— 


_— 





I THE language of an old toast to “The Gate 
City of the South,” we are assured that ‘‘All 
that Atlanta requires of those who pass through 
her boundaries is that they stop long enough to 
partake of the hospitality of her citizens.” And 
we might add, ‘Long enough to attend the 
A.C.E. Travelling University which will be in 
progress during the most beautiful season of the 
year in Atlanta.” 

Pictured here are two places of historic inter- 
est which convention visitors will wish to see: 


_— 
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Fanciful and Old-Fashioned; Gift-Making; 
Songs, Stories, Poems, and Films. 

The compilation of this issue is an experiment 
which can become increasingly valuable from 
year to year as you “in the field” send us ma- 
terial which you have found worthwhile. Please 
be critical of the material published this year. Let 
us know wherein it may be made more helpful, 
and send us your suggestions as to possible 
sources for other types of material. Only through 
cooperative long-time planning and careful se- 
lection of the best material can improvement be 
made in Christmas celebrations. Send us your 
suggestions for next year as soon as you have 
read the December issue. 


oteril 10h 1080 
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“The Wren’s Nest’”’ (left), home of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, creator of the Uncle Remus stories, 
and a replica of Bobby Burns’ cottage (below). 
A third place of interest will be the Cyclorama, 
a realistic painting of one of the battles of the 
Civil War. It is an amazing work of art which 
no one should fail to see. 





Not only are we assured a cordial welcome by 
our Atlanta hostesses, but we are promised a 
stimulating week through the excellent conven- 
tion program now being planned. April 10-14 
will be days you'll never forget. Make your res- 
ervations soon at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
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Allie M. Hines 


an MARSHALL HINEs, director of kinder- 
gartens and primary grades in the Cincin- 
nati public schools, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack August 11, 1938. 

Miss Hines was a graduate of the Cincinnati 


New Publications by eg who + struggling 

with curriculum revision, 
or nursing it through any one of its unexpected 
phases, will be interested in A Guide for Cur- 
riculum Planning. This illustrated bulletin (175 
pages) was prepared by the staff of the Glencoe, 
Illinois, Public Schools, under the direction of 
Paul Misner, superintendent of schools, as a “‘co- 
operative study of educational policies and pro- 
cedures, designed to facilitate the growth and 
development of children within their environ- 
ment.” 

Beginning with ‘The Frame of Reference’’ 
the bulletin traces the contributions to our social 
heritage of social science, science, language arts, 
mathematics, arts and crafts, health and physical 
education. Particularly valuable is the section on 
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Kindergarten Training School, and of the Uni. 
versity of Cincinnati. Her teaching and super. 
vising experience included classroom work in 
primary grades and kindergartens ; teacher train. 
ing in Ohio University, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Teachers’ College of the University of Cincin- 
nati; supervision of kindergarten and primary 
grades of the public schools of Youngstown and 
Cincinnati. She was an active leader in and a 
past president of the Cincinnati Council for 
Childhood Education; headquarters chairman 
for the recent A.C.E. convention in this city; 
an honorary member of Kappa Delta Pi and Pj 
Theta, and executive secretary of the Ohio Coun- 
cil for Childhood Education. 

For the past three years Miss Hines worked 
intensively directing several committees of teach- 
ers and principals in the preparation of a new 
curriculum in reading and social studies for the 
primary grades. This curriculum was finished 
last spring and is now used in the schools. 

Miss Hines was an outstanding leader because 
of her vital personality, thorough preparation, 
creative thinking, and most of all, perhaps, her 
intense desire to give to all children the best 
possible environment and guidance. 

Her ability to inspire and guide teachers has in 
no small measure prepared them to carry on the 
activity program which she had established in 
the schools.—Jalia S$. Bothwell. 


‘Guidance and Evaluation’ and the conclusion, 
“Toward Community Education.’’ The bulletin 
may be obtained from the Board of Education, 
Glencoe, Illinois, for two dollars. 

Mouth Health of School Children, a sixty-six 
page bulletin, is the report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. Its three parts deal with 
“What We Should Know’ (about mouth 
health), ‘““What We Should Do,” and ‘What 
Has Been Done.” Section D in the Appendix 
describes an experiment in mouth health educa- 
tion for the primary grades. This bulletin may 
be obtained from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for twenty-five cents. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 









PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT. By 
Norman L. Munn. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1938. Pp. xx + 582. $3.25. 
Not often does a reviewer have the oppor- 

tunity of reviewing so scholarly, comprehensive, 

thorough, and carefully prepared a volume. 

Munn presents a clear and systematic picture of 

the growth of mind and behavioral development 

from their beginnings, both in the animal series 
and in the individual organism. 

His exposition of the chief trends of racial 
and individual psychological development is 
built upon a biological foundation and is based 
upon the experimental findings of a vast amount 
of relevant research. The field of genetic psy- 
chology is so broad and the amount of experi- 
mental literature so tremendous that to produce 
a usable text it was necessary to make some 
selection of the data presented. It is obvious, 
however, that in selecting the research studies 
and the experimental facts cited, the author made 
no attempt to choose findings consonant with 
any biased or given viewpoint, but let the most 
representative, relevant, and recent experimenta] 
findings themselves dictate the viewpoints 
which he set forth. 

Educators, as well as psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists, have need of a factual understanding 
of the growth of the human mind. Both the 
editor and the author apparently are hopeful 
that this volume may serve as an introduction 
to genetic psychology for beginning students of 
psychology and education, as well as being of 
value to the more mature student and the expert. 
This is a wide range to cover, and the reviewer 
questions whether, in spite of its well-organized 
presentation, the book will not be found too 
technical and too difficult for the average be- 
ginning student in these fields. 

The author’s helpful technique of ending each 
chapter with a clear and concise review entitled 
“Summary and Conclusions,” and his frequent 


re-iteration of basic and significant material at 
relevant points throughout the book, make the 
volume a unified, integrated exposition which 
any earnest student of education will find it well 
worth the effort to master. 

Of outstanding value to the educator are those 
chapters which deal with learning, the develop- 
ment of basic symbolic processes and language 
in children, the growth of intelligence, emotional 
development, and the development of social 
behavior and personality —Ethel Kawin, The 
University of Chicago. 


THE ENGLISH NURSERY SCHOOL. By 
Phoebe E. Cusden. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Company, 1938. Pp. 
xvitt + 290. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author of this book, who is organizing 
secretary of the Nursery School Association of 
Great Britain, presents here the first complete 
account of the nursery school in England from 
its origin in the open-air nursery school es- 
tablished by Rachel Macmillan, 1911, to the 
present time. Anyone who has visited the Rachel 
Macmillan Nursery School in Deptford will 
never forget it. To those not so fortunate Miss 
Stevenson's vivid picture of the school, published 
in 1923, is a fair substitute for first-hand observa- 
vation. 

The early history of the movement in England 
is disposed of in the first two chapters of Miss 
Cusden’s book. Compared with our own country, 
the development of English nursery schools has 
been slow indeed. In April, 1937, there were 
only eighty-seven recognized nursery schools in 
England, forty of which were public, the re- 
mainder maintained by voluntary agencies. 

The body of the book deals with the present 
status of the nursery school and presents a strong 
case for an expanded school, to include children 
two to seven, as an integral part of public educa- 
tion. Especially interesting is the account of an 
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experiment going on in Bradford in which the 
infant and nursery school are combined and 
“run on open-air principles.’’ Here “facilities for 
the physical welfare of children (medical atten- 
tion, baths, meals, sleep) are available equally to 
the oldest as to the youngest child.” 

Its sponsors are chiefly concerned with the 
educational value of this experiment, however. 
They would “wish it to be judged upon the ex- 
tent to which it succeeds in evolving a system 
which will permit each child to proceed, at his 
own pace, in an atmosphere of ordered freedom, 
toward the complete development of all his 
faculties, neither driven by the necessity to keep 
step with any formal group, nor frustrated by 
being denied opportunities to achieve the high- 
est of which he is capable.” (p. 172) 

We are struggling with a similar problem in 
our own country in our efforts to unify nursery 
school and kindergarten as satisfactorily as we 
have, in many school situations, unified the 
kindergarten and first grade. 

This readable book, with its attractive photo- 
graphs, interesting floor plan and significant 
charts, will find a ready place in our professional 
libraries as well as in those of England.—A.T. 


THROUGH BY RAIL. By Charles Gilbert Hall. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
Pp. 132. $1.32. 

THE MAIL COMES THROUGH. By Charles 
Gilbert Hall. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. Pp. 135. $1.35. 

SKYWAYS. By Charles Gilbert Hall. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. 
141. $1.32. 

These three new stories of transportation will 
be of absorbing interest to children from nine 
years of age on. It is difficult to predict which 
of the three will prove most popular: Skyways, 
perhaps, at the present time because of the con- 
tinuing thrilling developments in aviation and 
the almost unbelievable possibilities which its 
near future holds. 

In each of the books the author goes back 
to beginnings and traces developments to the 
present day. Through by Rail is, for the most 
part, the story of one hundred years of railroad 
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building in the United States. It is, indeed, a far 


‘ 


} 


cry from those first small locomotives, “Tom | 


Thumb” and “Little Black Nose,” and cars 


similar to the old stage coaches, to the stream. | 
liners of today with their Diesel engines and | 


elaborate, luxurious, air-conditioned cars. One 
of the most exciting chapters tells the story of 
the building of the Union Pacific with its climax 
—the meeting of two locomotives, in Utah, one 
from the East and the other from the West, and 
the driving of the final spike, a golden one in 
this case. 

The Mail Goes Through tells the story of 
the many ways mail has been and is delivered 
all over the world. One reads, for example, of 
the little brown man with the bells who carries 
mail in certain parts of India. “Bells keep of 
the evil spirits,” he says, “and the equally evil 
beasts.’” One learns, also, of the building of 


the great Roman post roads and the remarkable 


speed made by the mail carrier because he could 
always get a fresh horse at one of the post 


houses, located only five miles apart. How and | 
why postage stamps were first used and any 
number of other interesting facts about the de- | 


velopment of mail service are included in this 
book. 

Similarly in Skyways we have the story of 
flying, from the experiments of Leonardo da 
Vinci to the achievement of the idol of Ameti- 
can boyhood, Charles Lindbergh. 

These three fine books supplement one an- 
other very effectively. They are well illustrated 
with photographs and drawings and are attrac- 
tively printed and bound.—A.T. 


THE CHILD’S OWN WAY SERIES. By Mar 
jorie Hardy. Chicago: The Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company, 1938. 


In the January, 1938 issue of Childhood Edw 
cation attention was called to a new revised edi- 
tion of Miss Hardy’s series of readers. Com 
pletely revised workbooks to accompany the new 
readers and revised teacher’s manuals, one fot 


the first year and another for the second and | 


third years, are now available. Thus the revised 
series is complete. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


ANDY AND THE LION. By James Daugh- 
erty. New York: The Viking Press, 1938. 
Unpaged. $1.50. 

Andy went to the public library and found an 
enthralling book about lions. After this, life was 
just lions and lions until .. . 

James Daugherty’s pictures are riotous. He 
sees all, draws all, and misses nothing. This is 
a picture-tale children will enjoy if they can 
ever get it away from the adults in their families. 


THIMBLE SUMMER. Written and illustrated 
by Elizabeth Enright. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1938. Pp. 124. $2.00. 


When Elizabeth Enright wrote Kintu she gave 
us as perfect a bit of literary art for six-, seven- 
and eight-year-old children as we have had in a 
long time. Now comes Thimble Summer, a 
longer tale, that eight-, nine- and ten-year-old 
children will enjoy. 

The setting is a Middle Western farm, burn- 
ing under the summer drought, which is merci- 
fully broken by rain just after Garnet finds a 
silver thimble. This convinces her that the 
thimble has brought her a lucky summer and 
certainly it is followed by exciting events. 

Garnet has her unhappy moments, as when 
she gets angry with her brother and runs away; 
but most of the summer is filled with farm ac- 
tivities climaxing in the County Fair. Garnet, 
her friends Citronella, the boys and the babies, 
are an entertaining group. Miss Enright’s bright 
illustrations are a pleasant addition to this forth- 


, tight little tale. 


BUTTONS. By Tom Robinson. Illustrated by 
Peggy Bacon. New York: The Viking Press, 
1938. Unpaged. $2.00. 

We have had stories about fluffy kittens, 
Siamese exotics, felines of various ages and 
kinds, but Buttons is our first alley cat and son 
of alley cats, a hero to the last scratch. Born in 
an ash can; orphaned at six weeks; fighting his 
way to the kingship of the alley; his rise to 
cleanly security and soft-furred opulence is a 


| grand tale, well told and vividly illustrated. 


This is as absorbing a picture-story as child 
and adult are likely to come upon. The story 
is printed first, by itself, for uninterrupted read- 
ing. This is as it should be. Then come the re- 
markable pictures with only a line or two of the 
text under each. This permits the child and the 
adult to pore over the details of each illustration, 
sympathizing with the forlorn but unquenchabie 
hero, Buttons. May he live forever, and would 
that all those other lean and unhappy denizens 
of our bleak alleys might emerge as lustily. For 
cat lovers from two to ninety-two! 


JUNIOR, A COLORED BOY OF CHARLES- 
TON. By Eleanor Frances Lattimore. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938. 
Pp. 129. $2.00. 


This is a sincere and delightful story of a little 
colored boy’s efforts to help his family during 
the pinching times when his father is out of 
work, Sometimes Junior does well; sometimes 
he fares badly; but always he tries earnestly to 
turn an honest penny to the best of his ability. 
His greatest success is singing for the old shrimp 
man who gets tired singing his wares all day. 
This leads to Junior's largest earnings and turns 
the tide for his family. 

Children from seven to ten will appreciate the 
humor of some of Junior’s efforts and be touched 
by his needs as well. A fine book! 


LADY BIRD. Story by Dorothy Hogner. Pic- 
tures by Nils Hogner. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Unpaged. $.75. 


We have had dog stories by the hundred, but 
here is the story of an astute and determined 
pony whose fence-breaking antics are irresist- 
ible. Lady Bird knows exactly where she wants 
to be and that is not in the pasture; so she de- 
votes her energies and intelligence to outwitting 
the dull human beings who try to fence her in. 
She is admirably successful. 

Pictures and text are perfectly combined to 
make children of almost any age chuckle and 
wish for a pony like Lady Bird. 
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Editor, RUTH BRISTOL | 














ARE TEACHERS PEOPLE ? By Carleton Wash- SUCCESSFUL WITHOUT PERSONALITy,_ 5 
burne. Parent's Magazine, October, 1938, By Margaret Lawrence. Digest Yearbook, 
13:17, 48-51. 1938, 1:45-47. 

Are teachers vital, well-adjusted people? Mr. Is it ‘‘personality,”’ or “imagination altogether 
Washburne and Miss Roach, in the article men- taken with an idea’? The author of The School 
tioned below, discuss sides of the teacher's life of Femininity tells us that it is the latter which 
which need emphasis. Obviously it is only in pro- makes for success. ““The person who is ultimately 
portion as teachers are themselves well-adjusted and completely successful in what he or she 
that they can ‘‘help the whole child to an individ- undertakes is a person who works at it, thor, 
ually and socially satisfying development.” Mr. oughly imbued with the undertaking itself and 1. 
Washburne points to the set of taboos to which all that comes into its radius. Such a personis| 4 
many communities subject teachers, as one great _ hardly ever at all conscious of himself or herself 
obstacle to their social integration. He also points as a personality. Very often he or she happens gi 
out the inferiority which many parents and teach- to be what we call a personality but it is never) 
ers feel in the presence of each other—the parent through conscious efforts to be so, but ratherthe ir 
carrying over his childhood attitude toward unconscious result of something that intenseen 4, 
teachers; the teacher feeling socially inferior to  thusiasm controlled and sustained over a long =f, 
the parents. The position of the unmarried space of time gives to a person.”’ Most of uswill 
woman is analysed. There is no reason for the agree that “great personal magnetism come) 
resentment or pessimism on either side. There is from the release of the personality to something 
great reason for facing reality and determining to greater than itself.” th 
become as well-adjusted as lies within our power. . on 

BUT JANE, THAT’S STEALING. By George * 

TEACHERS AND RECREATION. By Mary D. Stoddard, McCall’s Magazine, Octobet, a 
W. Roach. Recreation, September, 1938, 1938, 72-73. a 
32:359-360. What shall I do about the child who steals? 
‘Man the worker and man the player are not + How often is that question on the lips of the tes 

two men, but one. Recreation is not an escape teacher? Dr. Stoddard gives excellent advice pe 

. . . but a vitalizing element.” Isn't it extraor- Finding the cause, talking the matter over 

dinary that so many of us are so loath to play, sympathetically, and supplying the child with a 

especially any kind of vigorous play, either in- or _ private property in the form of both an allowance “ 

outdoors? Miss Roach says quite truly that al- and some treasure of her own, together with kn 

though in many of our training schools emphasis _ place in which to keep it—these are the answess. Me . 

is placed on methods and psychology of play that _It is well to investigate the amount of criticism pes 

the teacher is seldom taught to play. Her health which the child is receiving. Sometimes she i ol 

and her social qualities are among the largest ele. unhappy because no one seems pleased with het, pi 

ments in her success. Perhaps they are the most _ so she tries to gain popularity with other childres pa 
important elements. There may be hope in the _ by stealing, and then buying a treat for them. yes 

fact that so many young teachers are going out ‘Remember that the child’s ideas of money a 

so eagerly to play with their children, although are not very clear, but her needs for it are,” says ua 

as Miss Roach says, teachers need play of their Dr. Stoddard. “Do not debase yourself and | < 

own. shame your child by saying, “You're a thief.’” | i 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CORRELATES OF 
MENTAL AND MOTOR DEVELOP- 
MENT: A CUMULATIVE STUDY FROM 
INFANCY TO SIX YEARS. By Nancy Bay- 
ley and Harold E. Jones. Child Development, 
December 1937, 8:329-341. 

In this study the mental and motor develop- 
ment of thirty-one boys and thirty girls born in 
fifty-nine families during the course of the year 
1928-1929 was studied. The children were given 
the California First-Year Mental Scale each 
month for the first fifteen months. They were 
given the California Preschool Scale I at three- 
month intervals to three years, and at six-month 
intervals to five years. At five and one-half years 
they were given a vocabulary test and a series of 
form board tests, and at six years the Stanford- 
Binet. The group was considerably above the 
average, the median IQ at six years being 123. 

Various environmental data were secured 
through visitation and interview of the parents 
and through ratings on the Berkeley Social Rat- 
ing Scale. These included the amount of school- 
ing of parents, father’s occupation and earnings, 
total family income, quality of home and fur- 
nishings, and neighborhood. The more impor- 
tant of these factors were also combined into a 
total socio-economic score. 

Correlations of environmental factors with 
mental development for the first eighteen months 
are close to zero with a slight tendency to be 
negative. After eighteen months some environ- 
mental factors show a positive relationship with 
mental scores. Correlation between mental de- 
velopment and mother’s education is approxi- 
mately .5 at two years and remains about 
constant to the age of six. Correlation of mental 
development with father’s education reaches .5 
at ages five and six. Correlation of mental de- 
velopment with father’s occupation is .4 at ages 
four and one-half to six. Data on the mental 
development of children from families with the 


highest education and those with the lowest also 
show virtually no relationship for the first eight- 
een months, having a decided relationship from 
that time on. This relationship may be due to the 
influence of environment or it may be that cer- 
tain inherited characteristics become evident only 
after the child has reached a given stage of de- 
velopment. It is probable that both of these in- 
fluences operate. 

A test of motor development was given at fre- 
quent intervals from birth to the age of six. 
Comparison of environmental factors with the 
growth of motor abilities reveals much less re- 
lationship than in the case of intellectual growth. 
There seems to be no relationship between the 
environmental factors considered and the age of 
first walking and talking. There are, in fact, 
slightly negative correlations between environ- 
mental factors and scores on motor tests during 
the first year. The authors suggest that these may 
be due to a more rapid development on the part 
of less capable individuals or that children in 
economically inferior homes have to shift for 
themselves somewhat more than in superior 
homes. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN: A DESCRIPTIVE 
AND COMPARATIVE STUDY. By Isabel 
Young-Masten. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, May 1938, 20:123-181. 

There are two parts to this investigation. The 
first part is similar to the well-known study by 
Wickman,! in which teachers were asked to re- 
port on the extent and kinds of behavior prob- 
lems revealed by children in their classes. In 
the present study the principals and teachers of 
the city of New Haven, Connecticut, listed 
the names of pupils in their classes who were 
most seriously maladjusted, and enumerated 


1E. K. Wickman. Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Atti- 
tudes. New York, Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 
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the problems presented by each child. They also 
kept a record for five days of the names of chil- 
dren who were troublesome, the types of un- 
satisfactory behavior revealed, and the method 
of handling the situation by the teacher. Selected 
teachers were also asked to rate their problem 
children on a conduct record blank. The findings 
of this part of the investigation were similar to 
those of Wickman. The type of misbehavior most 
commonly reported by the teachers was that 
which upset the smooth functioning of class- 
room work, represented by talking without per- 
mission, inattention, violations of work rules, 
disobedience, and disorderliness. 

In the second phase of the investigation, an 
intensive and comparative study was made of 28 
problem children and 28 children considered 
average in behavior by their teachers. At least 
ten classroom observations, each fifteen minutes 
in length, were made of each of the 56 children. 
The attempt was made to record a complete 
picture of the child’s behavior during the period 
of observation. These were classified in 46 cate- 
gories, organized into four groups as follows: 
observable responses involving self, things, other 
children, and teachers or other adults. The in- 
vestigator also studied the school records for 
each of the 56 children, secured an informal 
interview with each teacher to determine her at- 
titude toward the problem children, and secured 
the results of the Stanford-Binet intelligence 
test. 
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Detailed analyses of the observation records | 
revealed both similarities and differences in the | 
behavior of the problem and average groups | 


The children in the problem group displayed the 
following types of non-acceptable behavior much 
more frequently than the average children: 
moving about without permission ; making vocal 
responses, such as humming; standing up in 
seat; manipulating and playing with things: 
dropping things on floor; talking to other chil. 
dren; being talked to; pushing or otherwise 
contacting other children ; and being commanded 
or physically restrained by the teacher. The in- 
terview with teachers indicated that they believed 
the difficulties of their problem children to be 
due to home or to innate factors and that they, 
as teachers, could have very little influence in 


effecting an improvement. The investigator also | 


noted the influence of a halo effect in the teach- 
ers’ rating of problem and average. children. A 
study of behavior in relation to intelligence 


showed that IQ was not a significant factor in | 


behavior. 


The reviewer would like to point out that, | 


in a formal program of study and recitation 
which fails to utilize the drive toward mental 
and physical activity, teachers are necessarily too 


much concerned with violations of petty school | 


restrictions. The trend toward an objective, im- 
personal attitude in dealing with children's 
behavior adjustments, is apparently not yet uni- 
versal. 


yee ul rr , >? Men 


Massasoit and his men 
Loved that first Thanksgiving Day. 
“Look, he is talking to the Great Spirit,” 


They said, when the governor began to pray. 


The women had baked for days and days, 
And there were things to eat 

That were brand new to Indians, 

And they thought it all a treat. 


O, there were games and races, 
And singing loud and hearty, 

The Indians liked the Pilgrims well, 
And that first Thanksgiving party. 


From Ali Through the Y ear. By Annette Wynn. 
(F. A. Stokes Company.) 
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New A.C.E. BRANCHES 
Association pro Difusion de los Kindergartens, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Colleton County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, South Carolina 

Weber Association for Childhood Education, Ogden, 
Utah 

Reinstated: Roanoke Rapids Association for Child- 
hood Education, North Carolina 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 
On November 25 and 26 members of the 
Executive Board of the Association for Child- 
hood Education will meet in Washington, D.C., 
| to review business and committee reports, com- 
plete plans for the conference in Atlanta next 
April, and outline future activities of the Asso- 
ciation. Mamie Heinz, chairman of the Atlanta 
convention committees, will be present to assist 
in making convention arrangements. 
* Messages from Branches and individuals will 
be welcomed by the Board and given careful con- 
sideration. Please address them to Jennie Wah- 
lert, 2918 Harper Street, St. Louis, Missouri, or 
to Mary E. Leeper, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


CONVENTION POSTERS 
Attractive posters announcing the convention 
in Atlanta are now ready for distribution. If you 
wish one for your bulletin board, send a postcard 
to A.C.E. Headquarters Office, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


VIsITOR FROM PERU 

Emilia Barcia Boniffaty, director of preschool 
education in Peru, now visiting schools in the 
United States, called at A.C.E. Headquarters 
while in Washington. In 1918 Miss Boniffaty 
and her sister, Victoria, established a private 
school in their home city, Iquitos, 2300 miles 

| up the Amazon River. Nine years later the 
Peruvian government asked them to take charge 
of establishing schools for underprivileged chil- 


dren from two to seven years of age. A school 
at Lima now has six hundred children in attend- 
ance, one at Contama three hundred, and one at 
Iquitos four hundred. Games, dancing, nature 
study, gardening, and dramatics occupy a part 
of the day. The seven-year-olds learn how to re- 
pair shoes in a little shoe shop, how to wash 
handkerchiefs, cut each other’s hair in a minia- 
ture barber shop, make attractive dolls in their 
workshop, and learn housekeeping in little 
rooms furnished for the purpose. Thus voca- 
tional training begins at an early age. 

The work for young children has the support 
and interest of Gen. Ernesto Montagne, Peruvian 
minister of education. 


A.C.E. MEMBER HONORED 

The August selection of the Junior Literary 
Guild of New York was Lazy Liza Lizard by 
Marie Curtis Rains, published by John C. Wins- 
ton Company. The locale of the story is the Blue- 
grass region of Kentucky where the author spent 
her childhood, and the tale is founded on the 
Negro folklore of that section. Miss Rains is a 
teacher in the Cincinnati public schools and an 
active member of the Cincinnati Council for 
Childhood Education. 


CONFERENCE ON MOTHERS AND BABIES 


The National Council for Mothers and Babies 
held an all-day session in Washington, D.C., on 
October 1, with the Association for Childhood 
Education among the thirty-five member or- 
ganizations represented. Some of the items of 
business were the changing of the name from the 
National Committee on Better Care for Moth- 
ers and Babies to the name given above, the adop- 
tion of a program of work and a budget, and 
the election of a chairman, Mrs. Elwood Street, 
of Washington, D.C. Mrs. Gordon Wagonette 
is the executive secretary of the Council, which 
has headquarters at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 
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STAFF MEETING 

Each Thursday morning the Headquarters 
staff of the Association for Childhood Education 
meets to discuss briefly the happenings of the 
week, and ways in which office procedure can be 
improved and better service given to members 
and subscribers. The candid camera caught this 
meeting at the moment when Mrs. Mayfarth, 
editor of Childhood Education, was reviewing 
with the staff the October issue of the magazine. 


LisTEN IN 

Beginning October 18, over the NBC-Blue 
Network, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science presents each Tuesday, 
from 2:00 to 2:30 P.M., EST, ‘Science Every- 
where.” The broadcasts, by Carroll Lane Fenton, 
will be divided into fifteen minute units, the 
first planned for grades 1 to 3, and the second 
for grades 4 to 6. Intermediate grades will be in- 
terested in the entire thirty-minute period. 
Twelve of the fourteen broadcasts are specifically 
for schools and will be supplemented by four- 
page leaflets giving summaries of the units, ac- 
tivity suggestions, and bibliographies for pupils 
and teachers. Leaflets may be secured from 
“Science Everywhere,’’ Washington, D.C. Price 
10c per set of twelve; in quantities, $9.00 per 
hundred sets. 

On Saturday from 11:00 to 11:30 A.M., 
EDST, over the NBC-Red Network, “‘No School 
Today,” a new safety program for children, will 
urge them to ‘‘play safe’’ while on the streets. 
The program features Jolly Bill Steinke and the 


from left to right: Miss Jane Mulkerins, Mrs. Frances Mayfarth, 
Mrs. Alice Ewen, Mrs. Merle Biondi, Miss Marian Ellsworth, Miss Mary 
E. Leeper, Mrs. Alida Hisle. 
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“Sunday Drivers”—A,. | 
thur Fields and Fre/ 
Hall. 
“America’s Schools,” | 
presented annually by} 
the National Broadcag. 
ing Company in ¢ 
eration with the Ns 
tional Education Asso. 
ciation, deals this ye | 
with the history of the 
American school system, | 
Each Wednesday from 
6:00 to 6:15 P.M., EST, 
over the NBC-Red Ne. 
work, dramatization; 
will trace the dey 
ment of the nation’: 
school system and will picture the changing ideas 
in teaching and modern methods of education, 
Each Saturday, from 10:45 to 11:00 A.M., EST, 
Florence Hale will tell parents of classroom 
procedure in use today. 


VISUAL AIDS TO EDUCATION 


Announcement has been made of the estab 
lishment of a non-profit educational motion pic 
ture corporation, The Association of School 
Film Libraries, Inc., under the direction of Fan- 
ning Hearon and financed by the General Edu- 
cation Board. The membership of the Associa 
tion is limited to educational institutions and 
noncommercial distributors serving the educ- 
tional field. Among its purposes are: Acting 
as a clearing house for information on produ- 
tion and distribution of films to schools and 
colleges, and as a central agent for the procure 
ment of films for its members; compiling cata 
logs of available films; evaluating films; open- 
ing new sources of educational films. Further in- 
formation may be secured from the Association 
at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


RESEARCH SOCIETY MEETS 


The third biennial meeting of the Society for 
Research in Child Development will be held # 
the University of Chicago on November 11, 12 
and 13, with Mandel Sherman as chairman. The 
program includes symposium and _ busines | 
meetings, round table and informal discussion 


groups, and a dinner. 
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Behold! I bring 





Courtesy Alfred A. Knopf 


you tidings of great joy. 








